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Duck Soup 


When the heat’s on and you are in 
doubt as to which way to turn for those 
urgently-needed facts and figures — just 


relax, call STATISTICAL and your 


worries will be over. 


Your problems in Tabulating, Calcu- 
lating, Statistical Typing and Marketing 
Research Tabulations are truly “duck 
soup” for STATISTICAL?’s big organiza- 
tion of fact-and-figure-finding specialists. 
STATISTICAL has the experienced per- 
sonnel and equipment it takes to do any 
job—big or small—in a hurry, accurately 
and economically —at your office or ours. 


You have no nerve-wracking details to 


TABULATING ¢ CALCULATING + TYPING 


fuss with. No headaches of procuring 
equipment. No special help to hire. And 


no fretting about facilities standing idle. 


If all this sounds too good to be true, 
remember this: STATISTICAL’s com- 
plete service is backed by the largest and 
most diversified independent punched- 
card tabulating service in the country 
—your assurance of getting the kind 
of service you want, on a regular or 


emurgency basis. 


Just phone HArrison 7-2700 for com- 
plete story on this flexible, Worry-saving 


service. 


e MARKETING RESEARCH TABULATIONS 


STA IST ICAL, TABULATING COMPANY 


53 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. Telephone HArrison 7-2700 


50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 3-8383 


Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
Telephone CHestnut 5284 
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Preseze 


l 4 Christmases Ago... 


we effected our first daring rescue of a 
mangled male shopper and brought him 
WO) oc the FOR MEN ONLY SHOP. 

Now, grateful men by the score seek our 
peaceful sanctum to be catered to... 
while our alert gift counsellors solve 
their shopping-for-the-ladies problems 
in two shakes of a Christmas list. 
Little wonder men agree “‘Peace, it’s 


wonderful!”’ in ; 
Carson's 


For Men Only Shop 


6th Floor Monroe 
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_ STATISTICS OF 
Y October, September, October, 
1948 1948 1947 
e | ‘Idi 514 532 722 
U mire S HE err $14,032,800 —«- $13,251,000 ~—- $13,912,000 
Contracts pucrare building iti ness 1444 
Pr aae  o a $30,346,000 $31,087,000 ~—« $35,627,000 
F. W. Dodge Corp.) | 
DC-6 apt estate Be etters 5,990 6,188 75777 
Consideration : $8,322,457 $6,458,051 $7,320,636 
ilers’ upation Tax 
ene Rca Cook ces $7,447,031 $7,183,594 ‘$7,250,164: 
Mainliner Department store sales index 253.1 244.7 237.4: 
(Federal Reserve Board) ; 
ily average 1935-39=100 
g Sean ie $3,307,667,933 $3,107,725,017 $3,494,994,926¢ 
ank debits to invidual accounts: 
300s e : oth Fede Reserve District $16,520,946,000 $15,712,443,000 $16,516,303,00 
Chicago only $8,662,053,000 $8,275,860,000 $8,837,808,00 
Chicago Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares ‘ 607,000 501,000 ay 
Market value of shares traded $16,374,857 $14,262,149 $17,305,493 
Railway express shipments, 
Chicago area 2 aeeA 1,597,688 1,520,106 2,272,644 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 54,647 51,809 56,962 
L. C. L. merchandise cars : 29,527 27,733 31,913 
Originating local telephone messages 176,220,552 173,040,659 tier | 
Electric power production, kwh. 1,014,746,000 964,134,000 5 H 
NEW YORK— Revinueeeneu ns carried by 
2 hrs. 50 min. Chicago Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division —_.. 68,207,552 65,076,731 76,593,100) 
Rapid Transit Division 14,700,842 13,733,002 15,913,5111 
Postalgreceipts sae $9,212,710 $8,629,111 $9,031,205 5 
WASHINGTON — 2), hrs. Air passengers: | 
Arrivals _ ae. 121,390 115,640 127,463 3 
2 ene hee 120,475 117,562 130,370) 
onsumers’ Price Index 
NEW ENGLAND—3%; hrs. (1935-39 = 100) P 178.1 179.4 168.3 3 
Live stock slaughtered 
under federal inspection 77,635 476,522 662,969 } 
LOS ANGELES— Families on relief rolls: 
7 Cook County . 19.225 19,025 12,610 ) 
7 hrs. 35 min. Other Illinois counties | 14,346 14,238 12,190 ) 


1—Preliminary figures. 


JANUARY, 1949, TAX CALENDAR 


SAN FRANCISCO—8 hrs. 


' Date Due Tax Returnable to 
PORTLAND— 912 hrs. 1 Application for state motor vehicle licenses and city Secretary of State 
vehicle stickers now past due City Collector 
1 Ae city business licenses which expired December City Collector 
SEATTLE—10% hr Bs te 
Ya hrs. 15 Final payment of 1948 estimated tax by individuals. Collector of 
os ae pa amended or first estimate for 1948 Internal Revenue 
inois Retailers’ Occupation Tax retuz:. and payment Director of 
HAWAII—20 hrs. 5; for month of December, 1948 Revenue 
1 


Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts Collector of 
or cash) of taxes withheld by employers for last Internal Revenue 


Monroe and Wabash (Palmer 
House corner) or Stevens Hotel bee 
Lobby. Call FRanklin 2-4900 or i 31 File Employer’s Application for Termin 
an authorized travel agent. | 


‘ ation of Cover- Director, Depart- 
age report, for employers who did not have empicy- ment of Labor 


31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution re- Director, Depart- 
| port and payment for fourth quarter of 1948 (Forms ment of Labor 
i UC-3 and UC-40) 


A I R L | N E S Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1948. Collector of 


This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1948 taxable Internal Revenue 
payroll. Tax may be paid quarterly (Form 940) 
the MelnvLingtAwene 31 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of 1948, Collector of 
takes you 
nearly everywhere 


return and payment. (On first $3,000 id; 
Pon esas st $ wages paid; Internal Revenue 


31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for De- Collector of 

af oben 1948 : Internal Revenue 
oe 3 mployers who withheld more than $100 during pre- Authorized 
= vious month pay amount withheld to Depositary 


o Dew may be made with quarterly return Collector of 
irectly to Internal Revenue 


QAPG.7 


ee 
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ODERN PLANTS DESIGNED for EFFICIENT OPERATION 


New Homes for 
Industry Constructed 
By Clearing in Its 
North Avenue District 


North Avenue and 25th 
Avenue, Melrose Park 


A MODERN DISTRICT 
FOR MODERN PLANTS 


Choice Sites Available 


PRUNE emai U Ea CO. Clearing Industrial District Inc., has 
four modern industrial districts in the 
Chicago area; one within Chicago's 
limits, two adjoining its southwest bor- 
der and one adjoining its northwest 
border. The company offers the serv 
ices of a complete engineering and con- 
struction department, architect and 
financing on either a purchase contract 
or long term lease; in short, every detail 
toward a completed: project. 


For further details address inquiries 
to “Clearing Industrial District, Inc., 
48 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3” 
or call Randolph 6-0135. 


A. J. GERRARD & CO. 


CLEARING INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT, INC. 


e FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING CHICAGO 3 
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Central Manufacturing District 


ARTHUR G. LEONARD e FREDERICK HENRY PRINCE e W. WOOD PRINCE, Trustees 
Richard Hackett, General Manager 


1305 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


38 South Dearborn Street RAndolph 6-2235 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Ja This Jssuc0e-- 


An intensive search for ways of 
using the vast supply of low-grade 
iron ore in the Mesabi range—taconite 
—is under way. This quest, in which 
all of the leading steel companies are 
participating, is being spurred by the 
fact that the easily mined high-grade 
ores may run out in as little as 15 
years. John McWethy, who recently 
toured the Minnesota iron country, re- 
ports on the work that is being done 
and the progress to date—page 13. 


Among the unheralded results of 
the recent election is expected to be 
an effort to inject new life into the 
Employment Act of 1946. Readers will 
recall that this act created the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisors, 
whose chief job was to recommend 
ways of smoothing out the business 
cycle. Washington writer Joseph R. 
Slevin tells this story on page 15. 


Psychologist Robert McMurry, who 
has been in personnel work for 20- 
odd years, and whose firm numbers 
among its clients some of America’s 
biggest employers, deals with the prob- 
lem of selecting college trainees in an 
article on page 18. He takes exception 
to the methods now used by many 
companies in picking their trainees 
and tells what his experience proves 
to be better ways. 


Detroit is beginning to hear a va- 
riety of complaints about the sleek 
“New Look” automobiles from mo- 
torists finding that the glitter is not 
without high maintenance costs. Cor- 
respondent Stanley H. Brams gives 
the highlights on page 20. 


With competitive conditions return- 
ing to more and more lines, the ad- 
vertising specialties industry is enjoy- 
ing a boom year in 1948 and looking 
for a bigger year in 1949. This in- 
dustry, which provides everything from 
calendars to the most novel devices 
that firms give to their customers and 
prospective customers to stimulate 
good will, expects that the final tally 
on 1948 sales may come close to the 
$125,000,000 mark. Associate editor 
Lewis Riley’s story is on page 16. 

ne 


In the “Speech of the Month”— 
page 23—-Paul Hoffman, administra 
tor of the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, reports on the way Amer- 
ican dollars are being spent to bring 
about recovery in Europe and the re- 
sults that are being achieved. 
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THE STORE FOR MEN 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


Washington and Wabash- Store Hours, 9:15 to 5:45 


the stag line 


Cowed by crowds in Lounging Apparel? Floored by flocks of females at the perfume counter? Come to The Stag Line where 


. . where a man can buy for a woman without any women around! 


its a man’s world. Here you can shop for the little woman in peace and plenty. Plenty, because we've stocked it with all the 
lingerie, gloves, cosmetics and other feminine fripperies women love... and peace, because there are no women customers 


allowed —just you and the smart girls we've trained to help you with your shopping. 


For your convenience—The Stag Line, Third Floor, Store for Men 


Chane Ant Chitin wilheute dy 47 Lh j/ 


_.THE STORE FOR MEN—MARSHALL FIELD & COMPAN 
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s Fateful Decisions 


\ URING the next 60-days the administration and 
# Congress will have to reach and agree upon deci- 
ions that will be fateful. They will involve foreign 
elations, defense, domestic welfare and improvement 
rograms, and a myriad of other subjects, many of 
hich may seem only remotely related. In fact, how- 
yer, the relationship is intimate. The total of these 
ecisions will be summed up in the national budget 
Thich will be the measure in dollars of the demands 
e government will impose on the productive capacity 
f the nation. 

‘It is in this light that the decisions now being made 
ake on their real significance. If the military budget 
to be boosted above the $15,000,000,000 limit the 
resident has set, if a multi-billion dollar program to 
e-arm Western European nations is superimposed on the 
rowing requirements of ERP, if a big effort is to be 
yade in China, or if new domestic developments such as 
fast public power and land reclamation programs are 
ndertaken for the West, the consequences can be 
Imost incalculable. The manpower and productive 
machinery of the country is being taxed to meet present 
rovernment and civilian requirements. Many basic raw 
naterials still are in short or scarcely balanced supply. 
To impose increased production demands probably would 
nevitably involve the restoration of wartime controls 
juch as compulsory raw material allocations, rationing 
nd, in the end, even politically unpalatable wage ceil- 
ings and job freezes. These are merely samples of the 
sonsequences that are involved in the decisions now 
being debated in Washington. In the fiscal area — the 
sudget, taxation, the value of the dollar — equally sig- 
nificant issues are at stake. 

The plain fact is that the United States is being 
asked to do more than it can, even with the world’s 
most productive economy. Whether we will attempt to 
blay Atlas, to our own probable destruction, or whether 
olerable limits will be set for our efforts, is now being 
Necided. While the decision is in the balance at Wash- 
ington, it is not surprising that business men are uncer: 
ain, that markets are erratic, and that economic fore- 
asters are in more than ordinary disagreement. 


= New Light In Washington? 


ry AYMOND M. FOLEY, administrator of the federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency has just given 
a preview of his agency’s program to stimulate more 
building of housing in the lower price and rent brackets. 
Of course it starts with plans for legislation to get 
government aid — ‘approximately the same legislation” 
that the last Congress did not enact. 
The administrator has one proposal in mind, how- 
ever, which does not involve federal subsidies or credit 


guarantees. This, which is fifth on his list, is concerned 
with a long-range program of housing research under 
federal coordination aimed at reducing housing costs. It 
would deal with the development of more efficient home 
building techniques and materials. The administrator 
recognizes that “such a program cannot be built on 
miracles but only on a multitude of minor savings 
achieved through closer figuring, better planning and 
increased productivity.” 

There is a spark of hope here. Perhaps the realiza- 
tion is at last penetrating government quarters that 
government aid and subsidies do not produce low cost 
housing; they simply shift,a part of the present high 
cost to the back of the taxpayer from the back of the 
user. “Closer figuring, better planning and increased 
productivity” do offer the only economic answer, and 
if the government can bring them about it really will be 
doing something for a home short country. 


™ Amos ‘n’ Andy Start Something 


HAT is income and what is capital gain? Amos 

‘n’ Andy (Freeman Gosden and Charles Correll) 
put new life into that question when they sold their 
famed radio program to the Columbia Broadcasting 
System — continuing the program as employes of CBS 
—and obtained a ruling from the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue allowing them to class the $2,000,000 received 
for the program as a capital gain rather than income. 
Prior to the Amos and Andy sale, General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower was allowed to treat the revenue from the 
sale of his memoirs as a capital gain — something that 
professional writers may not do. 

Since the Amos and Andy deal, Jack Benny has sold 
his program to Columbia. Now it is reported that if 
the IRB approves the Benny sale as a capital trans- 
action, several other leading figures in the entertainment 
world may make similar sales to get large cash payments 
for their shows that will be taxable at the 25 per cent 
capital gains rate., Compared with the top-bracket in- 
come tax rates the big earners in the entertainment world 
pay, the 25 per cent rate is, of course, a superb bargain. 

The treasury ruling in the Amos and Andy case is 
based on the contention that the program constituted 
a capital asset built up over a period of years, and that 
the two actors are not essential to its continuance. 

Application of this principle promises the treasury 
department a lot of headaches on hairsplitting distinc 
tions and perhaps sizeable revenue losses. It represents 
a new concept of what comprises a capital asset. And 
every time there is a new definition in taxation, an 
astonishing number of applicants turn up to take advan- 
tage of the change. It may even develop that the IRB 
agrees with Charlie McCarthy’s feeling that he 1s the 
brains of the show, and should be giving Bergen that 
allowance of fifty cents a week. 
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You need a 
KELSO-BURNETT 
SURVEY 


of your plant’s 
ELECTRICAL 


SYSTEM 
IF... 


...You suffer shut-downs 
due to an inadequate 
electrical system. 


...Your plant has out- 
grown its electrical power 
and distribution system. 


...You are plagued with 
difficulties caused by 
low power-factor. 


For nearly 40 years we have worked with 
industry on all phases of electrical system 
problems. We handle electrical alterations, 
conyersions, modernizations and new con- 
struction—from beginning to end. 

You do business with only one reliable 
firm . . . one responsibility for complete 
engineering, procurement and installation. 
You enjoy all the advantages of our com- 
plete facilities—a large staff of thoroughly 
trained electrical engineers and special- 
ists, plus all our technical know-how. We 
work with your engineering firm, general 
contractor—or direct. 


Write, wire or telephone for complete 
information. 
icone 
e 


Cntttaclain 
KELSO-BURNETT 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


223 W. JACKSON BLVD. 
“CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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* New Sedimentation Machine — A 
‘mechanical cyclone” capable of re- 
moving silt and clay particles from 
1,000 gallons of water a minute is 
being developed by Northwestern 
University’s Technological Institute. 
Its purpose is to aid the coal indus- 
try by making water re-usable for 
washing excess ash from coal and by 
recovering small pieces of coal which 
now are often lost. A test cyclone, 
designed to handle 300 gallons of 
water a minute, is already in opera- 
tion at the Northern Illinois Coal 
Corporation, Wilmington, Il. 


¢ Industrial Expansion Note — The 
Department of Commerce reports 
that the forthcoming Census of 
Manufacturers will show an increase 
in the number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments from 185,000 in 1939 
to more than 250,000 in 1947, a gain 
of 35 per cent. 


* Rapid Airline Handling—The air- 
line trathe handling system at Chi- 
cago’s Municipal Airport is now one 
of the most efficient in the United 
States, reports the Air Transporta’ 
tion Association. A 16-hour spot 
study showed that a new approach 
spacing method made possible by 
the ground control approach | sys- 
tem, aircraft were landed at an aver- 
age space interval of 3.6 minutes. 
Since there was an aircraft landing 
for every one departing, a plane was 
either going up or coming into Chi- 
cago’s airport every 100 seconds. 


° Return Air Ticket Sales Up— 
United Air Lines reports that round- 
trip ticket sales have 
most 50 


increased al- 
the com- 
cent» on 


per cent since 
pany cut prices five per 
such tickets September 1. 


° Trailers To Move Pre-Fabs—The 
Fruchauf Trailer Company has be- 
gun production on 700 trailers, cost- 
ing $4,000,000, for the Commercial 
House Equipment Corporation of 
Chicago, which will use them to 


' 


haul complete “knocked-down” Lus 
tron homes. The order is the big 
gest in Fruehauf’s history and call 
for trailers with lengths of 32 fee: 
nine inches, the maximum _ permitte: 
to meet all state restrictions. 


* Accident Cost Average—The aver 
age industrial accident costs $325, ir: 
cluding “hidden losses,” according t 
a survey conducted by Lumbermer: 
Mutual Casualty Company, whic: 
points out that only $65 of this cos 
is recoverable through workmen 
compensation insurance. 


* Safety Through Color—New Yor: 
City’s transit system, which employ 
38,000, has pared its accident fre 
quency rate over 40 per cent in thi 
last year and a half. This reduction 
which represents an estimated sav 
ings. of approximately $500,000, ha 
been partly accomplished throug: 
the application of color. With unio 
permission, all hazardous shop equir 
ment was painted in bright colon 
according to a color safety code pub 
lished by E. I. Du Pont de Nemour 
in 1944. 


* University Gifts — Business firm 
and industrial organizations contrib 
uted $934,000 in cash payments t 
the University of Chicago’s  tota 
gift, grant, and bequest receipts o 
$4,003,000 for the 1947-48  fisca 
year, Lynn A. Williams, Jr., vice 
president in charge of development 
has announced. The  $4,000,00( 
total was the largest amount of con 
tributions paid in since the Fiftietl 
Anniversary year period, 1939-1940 
and represented a 71 per cent in 
crease over the $2,340,000 receives 
in the 1946-47 fiscal year. 


* “Anti-Diversion”’ Progress— 
Massachusetts, in the recent election 
became the twenty-first state to pu 
into its constitution a requiremen 
that highway user taxes be used onh 
for highways, the National Highwa' 
(Continued on page 58) 
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A LONG DISTANCE CALL IS 


“We invite you to use Long 
Distance. Service is faster 
than at any time since the war.” 


A Long Distance telephone call is the next 
best thing to a face-to-face chat. It puts the 
“nersonal touch” into your contacts with 


friends and business associates. 
SEE THESE LOW RATES! 


Service is friendly and courteous, fast and A three-minute, station-to-station call from CHICAGO: 
° : To: Daytime After 6 P.M. daily 
economical. Calls go through now in about Rates and all day Sunday 
Detroit, Mich. $ .90 A 
two minutes, on the average. And rates are Atlanta, Ga. 1.35 
: ae Omaha, Nebr. 1.15 
surprisingly low. Louisville, Ky. 95 


(Plus Federal Tax ) 
Rates to other places shown in front of your telephone directory. 


Is there someone you should call... today? 


ILLINOIS BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


J alee 
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AMERICA’S FIRST CALCULATOR 
again sets highest standards for calcu- 
lator design with the new FIGURE- 
MASTER. Its features include “phan- 
tom touch” key-action (no lighter 
touch is known)... 40% greater dial 
visibility... functional, streamlined 
design. With Marchant’s traditional 
supremacy in accuracy control, sim- 
plicity and silent-speed, these achieve- 
ments establish the FFGUREMASTER 
as the world’s foremost calculator. 


Find out why the Figure- 
master can do your figure- 
work faster and cheaper. 
Mail coupon today and we 
will be pleased to show you 
the new Figuremaster or 
send complete information. 


Without obligation, I would like 
to see the new Figuremaster 


Please send me free information 
about the new Figuremaster 


CCC Coe eee eoeeeesesooees eee 


Address..... Ais slop oreiisisie|s'eivioie 


Phone STate 2-8340 
P. C. Phelps, Agency Manager 


Thirty-Seventh Year 


MARCHANT 


“SILENT=5PEEDELECTRIC | 


CALCULATORS 


326 W. MADISON ST. 


Plan on attending the OFFICH 
EQUIPMENT DISPLAY Jan. 31- 
Feb. 1 & 2 Stevens Hotel, Sponsored 
by Office Management Assn of 
Chicago. 


Beset with spiral- 
Auto Makers Cut ing production 
Handling Costs In costs, the auto in- 
dustry has been 
hard. set upon find- 
ing ways of paring operating ex- 


Economy Drive 


penses. Word now comes from 
Detroit, via the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, that the best 
progress in this direction has been 
made with more efficient and 
cheaper materials handling methods. 
Many manufacturers, the association 
reports, are saving dollars by mov- 
ing materials in bigger loads, with 
less human handling and less dam- 
age through all the steps of pro- 
duction, storage and final distribu- 
tion. 

Here are a few specific steps that 
manufacturers have taken: “Pallets,” 
wood or metal platforms with space 
underneath for lift truck pick-ups, 
are being used to stack, store and 
move every possible kind of mate- 
rial and, as a result, the reduced 
handling has cut damage costs as 
much as 90 per cent; a truck maker 
figures he saves $38,000 in crating 
costs every time he ships 27,000 en- 
gines on special pallets. 

One auto maker who buys one-by- 
six inch boards in carload lots re- 
ceives the lumber in banded _ lots 
rather than loose loads as_ before. 
He figures this has cut unloading 
costs by $84 per carload. Another 
company that formerly used sep- 
arate cases for each of 82 kinds of 
radiator cores has standardized to 
six basic cartons with special fillers 
for a container savings of $20,000 a 
year. A new carton for headlamps 
saved one company seven cents per 
lamp or $140,000 on two million 
lamps. 

“With automotive industry em- 
ployes now averaging $1.64 an 
hour,” the association declares, “the 
cost of picking things up and _put- 
ting them down again is a large 
part of the cost of making vehicles. 


i FINANCE and BUSINES: 


[rend te 


In 1946 about 30 per cent of all pay 
roll costs was for materials handling 
hence, the industry believes it ha 
barely scratched the surface on ai 
economy program that has a sav 
ings potential of many millions c 
dollars yearly. 


The America: 
Management Asso 
ciation has bees 
looking into thi 
problem of risin: 
costs from still another direction 
In a survey of 1,000 U. S. concern: 
the AMA has found that businee 
executives believe there are eigh 
major stumbling blocks that compl: 
cate the task of lowering costs an: 
increasing output and quality. Thes 
eight problems, the survey disclosec 
are: 


AMA Lists Eight 
Most Important 
Cost Problems 


(1) Insufficient employe interes 
in increased production; (2) Inabi) 
ity to meet customer deliveries be 
cause of uncertainty of deliverie 
from suppliers; (3) Maintenance in 
efficiency causing time lost for re 
pairs; (4) Less than maximum effec 
tiveness in physical handling of mate 
rials in the manufacturing process 
(5) Inadequate leadership by fore 
men and supervisors; (6) Lack o 
sufficiently close coordination be 
tween production engineering an 
sales; (7) Inadequate inventory con 
trols in scheduling full use of equip 
ment for plants producing a wid 
variety of products; and (8) Inter 
ruptions of production where design 
change rapidly. 


« « » » 


Business firm. 

Errors In Opinion which rely updo! 
Polling Pose research agencie 
Research Problem for slide-rule accu 
: rate reports. of 
consumer preferences for tooth paste 
breakfast cereal, bath salts and ; 
thousand other products are stil 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Gas-Fired Traveling Ovens in the Cake Production Line, at the Plant of the Interstate Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, III. 


AS is an important factor in production-planning at the Dolly 

” Madison Cakes Division, Interstate Bakeries Corporation, 
Chicago. Every week the gas-fired ovens bake more than 750,000 
Dolly Madison cake units, operating on a 6-day, 16-hour schedule. 
Interstate Bakeries’ executives express complete satisfaction with 
their gas bakery equipment after ten years’ experience, stressing 
the advantages of economy, automatic operation, cleanliness, and 


comfortable working conditions. 


AND COKE COMPANY | 


“THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 


Magnetic separator to recover 


iron from finely divided ores at laboratory of Oliver Iron Mining Company 


Research On Low-Grade Ore Is Beginning To Pay Dividends 
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TECHNOLOGICAL revolution 
PA which may solve one of the 
“7 most urgent problems that con- 
‘onts American industry is quietly 
king shape today in the iron ore 
ountry bordering Lake Superior. 
To offset the nation’s rapidly- 
windling .store of high grade iron 
re, the mining industry has begun 
manufacturing” good quality ore 
rom leaner deposits which for years 


vere regarded as unusable. As a 
esult, forgotten mines that were 
onsidered “worked-out” and un- 


srofitable decades ago are being re- 
ypened again. At one, the big South 
Agnew mine, 200 feet of earth have 
yeen scoopéd up and shoved aside 
o get at a bed of ore that no one 
would have thought of exploiting 
en years ago. At the world’s big- 
yest iron mine near Hibbing, Minn., 
miners have begun hosing down the 
400-foot sides of the pit to get the 
last particle of ore. 

For a nation whose economic 
srowth has been built on steel, the 
implications of this accomplishments 
are obvious. For years Lake Supe- 
rior mines have produced 85 per 
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By 
JOHN A. McWETHY 


cent of our iron ores Their prox- 
imity plus cheap water transporta- 
tion have concentrated the steel- 
making industry and industries de- 
pendent upon steel in cities like Chi 
cago, Youngstown and Pittsburgh. 


Three Choices 


Now, however, with the richer 
ores playing out, industry has been 
confronted with three alternatives. 
The first is the use of foreign ores. 
There has already been considerable 
exploratory work looking toward the 
exploitation of iron ore deposits in 
Labrador and other more remote re- 
gions of Canada. The big trouble 
here is transportation; profitable ex- 
ploitation will require costly rail 
links and possibly new water ap- 
proaches to the Great Lakes. An- 
other alternative is to transplant the 
steel industry to coastal states where 
it could receive foreign ore by ocean 
freighter. “Transplanting” the steel 
industry would be a task of such 
exorbitant cost that no one regards 
it as practical. 

The third alternative is the utili- 
zation of Lake Superior’s low-grade 


Peat drying racks in Minnesota’s peat-for-fuel experiment 


cakes 


“Ghost Mines” 


ore deposits. For years this possi- 
bility has fascinated mining engi- 
neers because these low-grade de- 
posits are almost limitless. The dif- 
ficulty has been that lean ore, known 
on the range as taconite, is as hard 
as granite. Most of the rich ‘ore 
the industry uses now is so soft it 
can be scooped out with a power 
shovel with little or no blasting. 
Taconite is altogether different. 
In the first place, it must be quar- 
ried and, even after being blasted 
loose, it still is not usable. It con- 


Jet piercer made by Linde Air Products 
Co. to reduce cost of mining low-grade ore 
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This infrasizer in Oliver’s laboratory separates small ore pieces into size fractions 


tains too little iron (30 to 35 per 
cent) and too much silica (about 50 
per cent) for iron making. So iron 
ore companies have a second prob- 
lem. Taconite must be “manufac- 
tured” into high grade ore suitable 
for blast furnace consumption. 

There is a wide divergence of 
opinion on the question of when 
the rich ore will run out. Geolo- 
gists believe, however, that the out- 
look shapes up like this: 

Reserves of high grade ore total 
at least 1,100,000,000 tons and may 
amount to as muchas 2,200,000,000 
tons, enough to last from 1314 to 
27 years at the 1948 rate of ship- 
ments (82,000,000 tons). This high 
grade ore either contains more than 
50 per cent iron, and under 10 per 
cent silica, or is a type of leaner 
ore that can be inexpensively brought 
up to grade by washing away im- 
purities with water. Taconite re- 
serves, on the other hand, total over 
60,000,000,000 tons or enough to last 
several hundred years. 


Unequally Divided 


While total reserves of high grade 
ore appear large, the mining indus- 
try has ‘good reason for turning 
“conservation minded” and for work. 
ing toward the use of taconite, For 
one thing, reserves are not evenly 
divided; some firms, in fact, are 
already running out. Furthermore, 
there is always the possibility that 
the nation will need tremendously 
increased ore supplies to fight an- 
other war. 

One of the toughest problems in 


the utilization of taconite is finan- 
cial. An enormous amount of re- 
search has to be done to pave the 
way for the changeover. After 
that, a whole new industry will have 
to be built to “manufacture” taco- 
nite into a quality blast furnace feed. 
This, of course, will be a costly 
undertaking. 


Long-pull Project 


H. C. Jackson, a partner in the 
mining firm of Pickands, Mather 
and Company, believes it will take 
15 or 20 years to build the huge 
industry needed to process the low- 
grade. ore. Over this period, de- 
clares Mr. Jackson, “there will be 
extraordinary demand for risk capi- 
tal to finance experimental work and 
erect experimental plants of commer- 
cial size.” 

More optimistic experts think tac- 
onite manufacturing facilities will 
cost $7 for each ton of concentrated 
ore that can be produced annually. 
The most pessimistic believe the cost 
will run closer to $20 a ton. U. S. 
Steel Corporation takes a middle po- 
sition; in a recent issue of its em- 
ployes’ magazine, it places the outlay 
at about $10 a ton, or “a total in- 
vestment of over half a billion dol- 
lars in plants to produce 50,000,000 
tons of taconite concentrate annu- 
ally.” This is about as much Lake 
Superior ore as the steel industry 
uses in an average peacetime year. 

Capital requirements will include 
extra equipment for gettiny taconite 
out of the ground. Large processing 
plants will be required to crush the 
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taconite, separate impurities and the 
convert the powdery finished proc 
uct back into large chunks for bla: 
furnace use. The processes that no: 
look most promising will take gre 
quantities of water, and thus som 
say new processing plants can bes 
be located on Lake Superior itsel: 
It will take a large amount of powe 
to operate the taconite plants; henc« 
new generating stations will have t 
be built to provide this power. 


High Costs Are Obstacle 


The second obstacle is the higg 
cost of processing taconite by metk 
ods already developed. Mining conr 
panies know how to convert thi 
low-grade ore into a usable blast fu 
nace feed; the job now is to di: 
cover a less costly method. Om 
evidence of the industry’s determi 
nation to lick the cost problem 
the extensive construction of nev 
research laboratories on’ the iro: 
range. Before the war, there wert 
two laboratories, both working 02 
high-grade ore. Today, there ar: 
seven research laboratories, and aa 
eighth will be finished next Sum 
mer. 

Pickands Mather was the first tt 
finish a new laboratory at Hibbin. 
in 1941. Since the end of the wan 
new laboratories have been openee 
by Oliver Iron Mining Compan 
(a U. S. Steel subsidiary), M. A 
Hanna Company, Jones and Laught 
lin Steel Company and the State ox 
Minnesota. The latter will conduc¢ 
research for smaller ore firms whick 
cannot afford their own laboratories: 
A new laboratory, costing $350,000 
will be completed at Ishpemings 
Mich., by Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Com: 
pany in 1949. A laboratory buil! 
by Butler Brothers, the mining firme 
at Cooley, Minn., has been doublec 
in size since the war. 

Research, however, has now ad: 
vanced beyond the laboratory stage: 
Pickands Mather will soon complete 
a $2,000,000 experimental plant at 
Aurora, Minn., where it hopes tc 
produce 200,000 tons of concentrate 
a year from taconite. There the 
taconite will first be crushed; ther 
the iron will be separated magnet 
ically and the fine material pelleted 
for blast furnace use. 

Oliver Iron Mining also has a 
large new experimental unit, which 
went into operation about three 
years ago and which is designed pri- 
marily to find economical ways of 

(Continued on page 42) . 
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New Washington Aim: “Unified” 


Economic Planning 


Acme Photos 


By JOSEPH R. SLEVIN 


HE Employment Act of 1946, now 
on the statute books almost three 
years, has as one of its major 
goals the creation of a unified na- 


tional economic policy. As yet, that 


goal has not been realized, but odds 
are that more progress toward this 
objective will be made in the next six 
months than in the last thirty-four. 
The reason is that for the first time in 


Be 


Sen. Ralph Flanders 


the life of the act, the same political 
party controls both the White House 
and Congress—a situation that is es- 
sential to the kind of cooperative 
economic planning envisioned by the 


measure. 

Briefly, here is the background. Un- 
der terms of the 1946 statute, two 
new policy-making groups—the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 


Sen. ioscan C. O’Mahoney 


and the Congressional Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report — were 
created by Congress. The council, as 
its name implies, acts as economic ad- 
visor to the President, providing him 
regular reports on the nation’s eco- 
nomic health and from time to time 
recommending specific measures to 
maintain prosperity and high employ- 
ment. 

The joint committee, on the other 
hand, is charged with advising Con- 
gress On economic matters generally 
and the council’s economic report in 
particular. With the wide divergence 
in economic thinking that has _pre- 
vailed between the White House and 
the Eightieth Congress, it is under- 
standable that friction has developed 
in the work of the council and the 
committee. Now, however, the situa- 
tion is altogether different. 


Plans Are Ambitious 


Members of both the council and 
the joint committee believe the oppor- 
tunity has arrived to breath life into 
the 1946 act. Their target is an over-. 
all economic policy for the Administra- 
tion, an overall policy for Congress 

. and a blending of the two into a 
genuine “national economic policy.” 

They are not likely to attain this 
goal next month or the month after, 
but behind their efforts is the firm 
belief that the Employment Act pro- 
vides a means whereby the nation’s 
economy can be stabilized. Senator 
Joseph C. O'Mahoney, the Wyoming 
Democrat who takes over the role of 
joint committee chairman next month, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Industry ls Booming 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 
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F YOURE a businessman 

tomed to receiving “remembrance’ 

advertising, chances are that 
enough ash trays, paper weights, 
pens, pencils, desk calendars and re- 
lated advertising knickknacks will 
sweep into your office between now 
and New Years to decorate an out- 
size evergreen. 

This forecast is not based on mere 
speculation. It is verified by the 
fact that “good will advertising,” as 
this unique form of industrial philan- 
thropy is identified, has assumed 
more lavish proportions this year 
than ever before. Companies which 
in the past have restricted themselves 
to more conventional types of adver- 
tising media are pouring out thou- 
sands of dollars for gifts and novel- 
ties ranging from blotters and letter 
openers (for more or less rank-and- 
file distribution) to such high-priced 
“executive gifts’ as chromium de- 
canters and top-grain leather desk 
sets (for purchasing agents, traffic 
managers and others of preferred 
status). 

Still other companies, which aban- 
doned good will advertising during 
the war, are again sending “remem- 
brances” to suppliers, customers and 
business associates. All told, this 
avalanche of good will advertising js 
costing industry upwards of $100,- 


n & Bigelow 


000,000 during the current year, and 
indications are that the specialty peo- 
ple are doing little more than gath- 
ering a good head of steam for a 
still bigger year in 1949. 

The advertising specialty boom is 
probably due as much to simple 
psychology as to anything else. Dur- 
ing the war, when customers were 
as plentiful as saleable merchandise 
was scarce, few companies felt in- 
clined to spend liberally on good will 
advertising. Today, of course, the 
opposite is true. Industry is again 
looking for customers, and_ those 
companies which let good will slip 
during the war are finding they have 
plenty of fence mending to do. 


Sales May Hit $125,000,000 


Riding the crest of the novelty 
boom is a loosely-defined splinter of 
the advertising business which is de- 
voted to the production, jobbing and 
selling of good will specialties. While 
probably one of the oldest branches 
of advertising (some in the business 
Say it is the oldest form of mass 
advertising), the specialty industry 
has been expanding more rapidly in 
the last half-decade than in the pre- 
vious half-century, 


“Eqsy-Bank’’ Poker Chips (Capex Co., Evanston, III.) 


“Friendship, Inc.” 


This year, specialty purveyors ex- 
pect to wind up with a gross volume 
running in the neighborhood of 
$125,000,000, or roughly 40 per cent 
over last year. This rise has not 
occurred suddenly, however, for the 
industry which dearly loves good will 
has been thriving ever since the war 
ended. Back in 1940, for example, 
specialty sales amounted to a mere 


$40,000,000. Hence, this year’s esti- 


mated volume represents an increase 
of over 300 per cent during the in- 
tervening years. 


Advertising specialties are largely 


the product of small business. Many © 
. . : 
firms which manufacture them began 


decades ago with one man, an idea 
and shoe-string capital. Typical of. 
the old timers in the field is the 


Parisian Novelty Company of Chi-— 


cago, fathered in 1898 by Louis L. 


Joseph with an initial investment of — 


$250. Today, Parisian Novelty occu- 
pies a modest four-story building on 
Chicago’s south side where Louis 
Joseph still presides personally over 
the company’s operations which lean 
heavily toward the production of 
pocket mirrors, tape measures, giant- 
size display buttons and wall plaques 
bearing the sentiments of advertisers 


, 
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~ Republic Co., Chicago, has popularized flag displays of all types. 


in this and 65 foreign countries with 


which Parisian does business. 
Since no one in the specialty field 


_ has made any serious attempt to buy 
in his competitors, there are still 


about 100 manufacturers scattered 
across the country who specialize in 
one or more categories of advertising 
novelties. Some deal almost entirely 
in specialties; for others, specialties 
are only a small part of their total 
business. Brown and Bigelow of St. 


Paul is by far the largest producer 


of specialties, outstripping its nearest 
competitor by at least three tu one. 
Like others in the field, Brown and 
Bigelow’s sales have skyrocketed in 
recent years. In 1940, total volume 
(including some minor non-specialty 
production) grossed slightly over 
$6,000,000. Today, with 500 differ- 
ent items available to advertisers, it 
is running about $39,000,000. 


Specialty Defined 
There is still some argument 


within the industry as to what ex- 


actly constitutes an advertising spe- 
cialty. It is a close relation to the 
premium and, while many companies 
job indentical items to be used either 


as specialties or coupon-boxtop 


premiums, the good will specialty is 
customarily given away with no 
strings attached. You need not buy 
or promise to buy anything as is the 
case with premiums. Specialties are 
outright gifts. Furthermore, the spe- 
cialty normally carries an advertising 
message, although often confined to a 


...The Ad Specialty 


company’s name or trademark. Even 
this restriction is not inflexible, how- 
ever, for many a desk-top pen and 
pencil combination will be doled out 
this month with only a company 
card to identify it as a good will 
gift. 


Old Standbys Lead 


Almost without exception, spe- 
cialties are mass-produced and, as a 
result, manufacturers cling to arti 
cles of proved popularity. Items like 
calendars, memorandum pads, ther- 
mometers and mechanical pencils con- 
tinue in top demand year after year 
for they can be produced cheaply 
and quickly by standard production 
methods. Nevertheless, manufacturers 
are constantly pestered by enter- 
prising individuals who in their fer- 
tile imagination have concocted what 
seems to them, at least, to be new ad- 
vertising gimmicks little short of co- 


lossal. The hitch is that ae 


new ideas must be suffi- 
ciently promising to justify 
mass production. 

Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising 
that the larger specialty 
houses turn down scores of 
new product ideas for 
every one that is accepted. 
The spring tape measure, 
for example, in which Pari- 
sian Novelty Company spe- 


cializes, requires almost. 50 Via 


manual operations in_ its 
production and almost as 
(Continued on page 26) 
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TALL, masculine-looking fel- 
with fine voice and a 
achievement. rec- 


low 

good social 
ord at college—hit it off well when 
he started as a sales trainee with 
an eastern company. It was not 
long, however, before trouble de- 
veloped at the noon-day rummy 
game, where his gloating over win- 
nings and resentment over losing 
began rubbing his co-workers the 
wrong way. Then the women in 
the secretarial pool began complain- 
ing that they could never please 
him; their letters were always re 
turned with some biting note at- 
tached. He was, however, very aff- 
able with the department head and 
did a bit of “apple polishing.” He 
would often, in a “confidential” ap- 
proach to the sales manager, reveal 
some minor failure on the part of 
one or the other of the sales trainees. 


Mistakes with customers first made 
the sales manager aware that some- 
thing was amiss. Called on the car- 
pet, the sales trainee heaped abuse 
on co-workers, demanding that one 
be transferred from the department 
for “criticizing all my ideas and 
methods.” On subsequent occasions, 
he complained of “lack of coopera- 
tion” from other men in the depart- 
ment. After eleven months, he fr 
nally left. 


Cost of Mis-Cast Trainees 

This mis-cast job trainee cost his 
company $2,608 in salary for eleven 
months, not to mention such other 
intangible losses as his supervisor's 
time, customer illwill and material 
spoilage. Moreover, practically a 
year had been wasted; the company 
had to recruit another trainee to fill 
the spot and thus began a difficult 
procurement job all over again. Could 


such an experience have been 
avoided? 

It is questionable whether aca- 
demic achievement, I.Q. score, per- 
sonal appearance and a variety of 
standard tests, give a sound basis 
for the employment of college 
trainees, as many a company re- 


cruiter blandly assumes. 


COMMERCE: 


Selecting College Trainees: 


Sound College Recruiting Methods Can Save: 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY, Ph. D. 


While academic achievement is ob- 
viously desirable, it does not neces- 
sarily indicate that one can work 
face-to-face with others. The IQ. 
loaded undergrad may be able to 
produce under circumstances which 
reward personal achievement, but 
where his efforts must be dovetailed 
with others, there is no reason to 
believe, on this evidence alone, that 
he will function more satisfactorily 
than students with less impressive 
scholastic records. 

Some men who find college work 
easy, never do develop strong habits 
of industriousness. When confronted 
with the problems of practical busi- 
ness, they become bewildered and 
often take refuge in shifting re- 
sponsibilities and avoiding decisions. 

Furthermore, trainees with 
tremely high I. Q.’s are occasionally 
recruited for jobs which require only 
ordinary intelligence. The extra I.Q. 
margin is usually not employed in 
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Academic achievement does 


not necessarily mean one can 


doing the job better because there 


is usually a pattern which the job) 
some : 


must follow. The result in 


cases is that the young man with, 


the high I.Q. gets bored with his; 


job and irritable with the people 


about him. 


Fooled By Appearance 

Many recruiters have the bad 
habit of being overly impressed by 
appearance; they invariably seem to 
grope for the tall, commanding type, 
presumably on the cinema-inspired 
assumption that they create confi- 
dence by their forthrightness and 
poise, and are the ideal sales or ex- 
ecutive type. Actually, far 
appearance is concerned, there is 
no executive, or sales, or production 
or bookkeeper “type.” The idea that 
there is, is nothing more than a re- 
verse twist on the methods of Lom- 
broso, the Italian psychologist, who 
declared that criminals had certain 
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ho’ll Succeed In Business 


Industry Millions Now Lost on Trainee ““Washouts” 


physical characteristics (ears of cer- 
tain dimensions, low foreheads, heavy 
jaws, thick fingers) until it was noted 
that the Italian clergy and nobility of 


his time had many of the same 


characteristics. 


‘Unless he guards against it, an. 


interviewer is apt to choose men who 


appeal to him personally. Sometimes, 


5 


interviewers choose men who (un- 
consciously) remind them of their 
sons; occasionally they lean towards 
some physical characteristic, red hair, 
blue eyes, bold features, conservative 


or “collegiate” clothes. 


Almost Half Wash Out 


Unfortunately, not enough com- 
panies have learned how to select 
college trainees carefully. A study 
of 1,167 college trainees chosen by 
247 companies over a period of 13 
years, showed that only 58 per cent 
were considered able and _ suitable 
after a year of training. Yet the 
average expense of training each of 


these young men was $2,750 during 


the first year, which meant that the 


42 per cent who failed cost their 
companies $1,347,000. Multiplied by 
the number of trainees who fail 
elsewhere, the cost of American in- 
dustry is unbelievably high. 

What factors are responsible for 
the failure of many college trainees 
and why is it that recruiters do not 
spot these factors in advance? 

A study of the behavior of col 
lege trainees on the job, indicates 
that other than technical competence, 
seven major factors are involved. 

The first is occupational stability. 
It is important that men be _ hired 
who will stay in the program long 
enough to bring a return to the com- 
pany for the money invested, and 
more than that, to advance to more 
responsible positions. Some young 
men who have never acquired the 
habit of staying at one activity or in 
one place are always ‘looking 
around.” One good student tried 
engineering for one year, business 
law another year, a third year econ- 
omics, and finally wound up a major 
in languages. Because of linguistic 
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talents, he was chosen to work in 
the export division of a farm equip- 
ment manufacturer, but his basic in- 
stability soon became apparent. Tasks, 
energetically begun, fell by the way- 
side. The trainee would overlook 
important instructions, or forget to 
relay vital information to the sales 
manager. His interests ran off into 
all directions, because he was _ basic- 
ally unsettled. 


In another case, a sales trainee 
turned out unstable — but his in- 
stability was related to an uncon- 
scious feeling of inadequacy. Dur- 
ing the first few months of his em- 
ployment, he would bring completed 
assignments, no matter how minor, 
to the attention of his superior. 
After several months of this, co- 
workers began to avoid him and his 
superior found it increasingly difh- 
cult to spend time ‘in listening to 
the trainee’s “apple polishing,” which 
was really the trainee’s way of seek- 
ing approbation. At the end of 
seven months, the young man quit 
after telling his associates how un- 
fairly he had been treated, how 
company promises were not kept 
and how the others could expect 
little advancement under the present 
management. 


“Non-Industrious” Types 


A. second factor falls under the 
heading of “uncomfortable when 
idle.” Every man, when asked if he 
is industrious, energetic, and desirous 
of achievement, will promptly reply 
in the afhrmative. Yet the truth is 
that not all men have an industrious 
character. The intelligent student 
who finds school work easy, who has 
had his way through school paid en- 
tirely by others, who has idled his 
Summers away, has never developed 


the habit of hard work. 


That sort of person, in private in- 
dustry, never voluntarily chooses 
hard or stubborn tasks, never willing- 
ly takes on responsibilities unless spe- 
cifically designated for him, and in 
general is a “clock watcher.” Another 
non-industrious type is the man who 

(Continued on page 30) 
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lt’s Not The Cost— 


It’s The Upkeep! 


By STANLEY H. BRAMS 


AS the honeymoon between the 

new car owner and his massive, 

chromium - splashed 1948- model 
automobile with the sweeping “new 
look” ended in disillusionment? 

As yet, no one can answer that 
question, but the complaints of new 
car owners that have rolled into De- 
“troit in ever louder volume have the 
motor capital wondering. The plump, 
ultra-roomy 1948 cars are beyond re- 
proach from an artistic viewpoint, but 
—as many a motorist has discovered— 
the esthetic beauty of today’s -auto- 
mobile is high-priced luxury, as costly 
to maintain as to purchase in the first 
place. 

The grumbling has not been con- 
fined to car buyers. The president of 
an auto firm which has not yet en- 
dowed its cars with the ‘new look” 
was discussing competitive designing 
with his board of directors only a few 
weeks ago. At length, he exploded: 

“Are these new cars to ride in or 
jump over?” 

His reaction epitomized the case 
against the “big package” autos that 
have come from Detroit’s assembly 
lines during 1948. Motorists have 
griped about bodies widened to the 
fender line with broad, overhanging 
sides that are an open invitation to 
costly trafic damage. With length- 


wise dimensions extended far forward, 
another complaint is that standard-size 
garages cannot accommodate the long- 
er new cars. Motorists also lament 
the repair costs involved in getting at 
hard-to-reach internal parts. Possibly 
the loudest wail of all comes from tall 
folks who are treated to a scalp rub 
while riding low-roof models. 


Motorists A’fuming 


Still other motorists have found, for 
example, that to get at the crankcase 
pan of their new cars the entire engine 
has had to be unbolted and removed. 
The complaint list doesn’t stop there. 
Some cars are so designed that chains 
cannot be applied without a jack; 
since fenders have in most cases be- 
come wholly or partly an integral part 
of pontoon-shaped body panels, a 
smashed fender means the whole panel 
must be repaired or replaced; parking 
lot owners bemoan the fact that two 
of the wider cars require the same 
space that three earlier models utilize; 
angled windshields provide better vision 
but, say some motorists, they also ad- 
mit more glare, while slanting rear 
windows collect piled-up snow. 

Auto clubs across the nation have 
been hearing these grumblings for 
weeks. The upshot was a resolution 
passed by the American Automobile 
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Association in November calling upon | 
manufacturers to take cognizance of ’ 
the widespread complaints in design: : 
ing still newer models. 

The protests against excessively high | 
maintenance and repair costs is amply | 
supported by statistics. It has been | 
estimated, for example, that back in 
pre-war 1939 motorists paid out about 
$460,000,000 to repair and maintain 
their cars. The figure rose to $577, 
000,000 in 1941, then dropped to aver- 
age of slightly under $500,000,000 a 
year during the war. Since then, up- 
keep costs have been soaring. In 1946, 
they reached $814,000,000; in 1947, 
they shot to $995,000,000, and indi- 
cations are that the total bill for 1948 
will run somewhat over a billion 
dollars. It must be recognized, how- 
ever, that a big factor in this rise 
has been the increase in labor and 
other costs. 


Head-Scratching in Detroit 


What does all this mean to Detroit? 
A study of manufacturers’ reactions 
indicates that most auto firms still be- 
lieve that car owners, by and large, 
approve the new styling. Furthermore, 
they believe the complaints, however 
vociferous, do not yet represent a 
broad body of hostile opinion. This 
does not mean, of course, that the 
auto people have stopped worrying 
about customer reactions. They are 
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in modern civilization than 
the aged, worn-out worker 

who after a life of ceaseless effort 
and useful productivity must look 
forward in his declining years to a 
‘dismal poorhouse, with the accom- 
panying loss of self-respect, person- 
ality and interest in life.” 
_ This statement, made by the late 
President Roosevelt before the advent 
of social security legislation, is as sig- 
nificant today as when it was first ut- 
tered. World War II took thousands 
of men and women previously re- 
garded as “too old to work” and re- 
turned them to useful occupations. 
“Many still work at their war-assigned 
jobs. Nevertheless, although the total 
employment picture continues excep- 
tionally good, the outlook for old- 
sters is slowly resuming its old familiar 
pattern. : 

In state after state the number of 
old age assistance grants is mounting— 
not alarmingly as yet, but the trend 
is there. It reflects an increasing pre- 
disposition on the part of industry to 
curtail or halt altogether the recruit- 
ing of “middle-aged” workers. Re- 
cently, an interviewer at the Minne’ 
sota state employment service glanced 
at a job application. The birth date 
read “1900.” Then the interviewer 
looked across the desk at a white- 
haired, wrinkled woman dabbing her 
reddened eyes with a handkerchief. 

“It’s really 1883,” she said. “But 
if it’s the only way I can get a job, 
what am I supposed to do?” 


] 'N* GREATER tragedy exists 


No Easy Answer 


The same thing is happening across 
the nation. The Minnesota employ- 
ment office doesn’t know the answer. 
Of the more than 2,000 women seek- 
ing jobs in Minneapolis today, two- 
thirds are under 19 years of age or 
past 35. And employers, according to 
a recent newspaper survey, say that 
once a woman has passed a certain 
‘age—say 35, 40 or 50—she loses her 
adaptability and learning power, be- 
‘comes an accident risk and costs too 
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on’t Bother Grandpa, He’s At 
Work On The Punch Press 


By VERNON E. BRINK 


much. Meanwhile, the phrase—‘Up 
to 40 we will train. Over 40 must be 
experienced” -— runs monotonously 
through the help wanted columns. 
Schenectady, N. Y. confronts a sim- 
ilar “old-age”. problem. At the state 
employment office 40 per cent of the 
applicants for employment are 55 years 
of age and over. A large proportion 
are 65 or over; skilled workers in re- 
tirement who need work again because 


This aged smith still enjoys his work 


* 


of increased living costs. The local 
employment office describes these old- 
sters as “very difficult to place.” 
The prospect of thousands of un- 
employed oldsters, idling away their 
hours in forced retirement, presents a 
haunting and dispiriting picture. The 
last census showed that persons over 
65 made up 11 per cent of the voting 
population. By 1980 that percentage 
will have increased to 17. Although 


Kaufmann Fabry 


A machinist for almost 50 years who is still going strong 
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we are rapidly becoming a nation of 
oldsters, it is only during 
that the country has come face to face 
with tke implications of this fact. 

Fortunately, there are bright spots 
on the horizon. Recently, for example, 
the New York State Legislature formed 
a joint legislative committee on prob- 
lems of the aging, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Thomas C. Des- 
mond. Investigations of the commit- 
tee disclosed that it is not merely 
financial assistance that older people 
need; the greater need seems to be a 
conviction among oldsters that they 
are not useless, that they can be pro- 
ductive. “That's why our emphasis 
has been on employment,” says Sena- 
tor Desmond. “Science is learning that 
in our old folks lie hidden reserves of 
energy which need to be developed 
and utilized.” 


recent years 


Big Difference in “Ages” 

The New York group has further 
discovered that very significant dif- 
ferences in working capacity exist be- 
tween the chronologically aged and 
the physically aged. According to Dr. 
C. Ward Crampton of the New York 
County Medical Society, two men at 
age 60 may differ as much as 40 years 
in their physical ages. One may be 
as young physiologically as he was at 
40; the other may be 80 from a 
physiological standpoint. 

A man is at his best in 
his fifties,” says Dr. Edward 
L. Bortz, president of the 
American Medical Associa- 
tion, “and it’s high time we 
stopped putting young men 
in their sixties on the shelf.” 

“Mental maturity is not 
reached,” says Dr. Martin 


wesc 


Gumpert, author of You é 
Are Younger Than You il 
Think, “until age forty, but i 
increases slowly until sixty. i] j 


A normal person is at his 
best mental period between 
forty and seventy.” 


Scientists at the Harvard 
Fatigue Laboratory have shat- 
tered the common assump- 
tion that there is a rapid 
decline after 40 in the qual- 
ity and quantity of © work. 
This, they say, is ‘‘a social 
myth which, though in some 
respects not misleading, is 
in general grossly inconsis- 
tent with the evidence.” 

Summarizing several 
studies, these scientists de- 
clare: “The rate of decline 


in the capacities of the industrial 
worker after +5 years of age has been 
greatly exaggerated. Secondly, the evi- 
dence relative to the changes in abili- 
ties of the older worker must be con- 
sidered in terms of a particular set of 
circumstances. In some instances, the 
decline is quite large; in others it 1s 
of small magnitude, while there are 
many conditions of work which indi- 
cate that the older man is a distinct 
asset. Thirdly, the problem is so com- 
plicated, with so many ramifications 
in human physiology and psychology, 
that at the present time there is little 
reason for taking the position as a 
ground for action that in general men 
over 45 years of age are less effective 
than others in industrial occupations.” 

The significance of the study on 
problems of the aging by the New 
York legislative committee lies in the 
fact that similar studies are now being 
made throughout the country. They 
are out to prove to industry that 
“middle-age” is not a time for retire- 
ment or obsolescence but for con 
tinued activity. 

More than a few concerns have al- 
ready accepted this fact. The Dodge 
Motor Company’s “old men’s section” 
had prewar production records that 
compared well with the rest of the 
plant, and they kept up that record 
through the war and_ peace. 
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March of Time Photo 
A 71-year old craftsman at Ithaca Gun Company 
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The Ithaca Gun Company, in Itha- 
ca, N.Y., is another concern that dis- 
regards the 45-and-over employment 
barrier. The president and vice-presi- 
dent are over 70; the board chairman 
is a robust 102; of 430 employes, the 
average age is 42; and some 30 work- 
ers are past the age of 65. 

At the Endicott-Johnson Company, 
in Endicott, N. Y., where some 20,500 
persons are employed in the manu- 
facture of shoes, 800 or more have 
reached or passed the 65-year-old mark. 
The company encourages those work- 
ers who are in line to receive benefits 
from a voluntary retirement program 
to stay with the firm, and most under- 
standably prefer to keep on the pay- 
roll. 


Retire to Work 


Hastings College of the Law, ofh- 
cially the “Law Department” of the 
University of California, has actually 
reversed the procedure prevalent 
among American universities. Instead 
of retiring faculty members when they 
reach 65 or 70, Hastings refuses to 
take a man for fulltime duty until 
he has reached 65 and has been re- 
tired from one of the other leading 
law schools. Exceptions are made with 
respect to the dean and registrar who 
have administrative duties to execute 
besides their teaching assignments. 

Although no one can of- 
fer a detailed or final “so- 
lution” to the employment 
problem of the older worker 
—actually, it is but one as- 
pect of the general problem 
of employment — anything 
which helps bring industry 
to recognize the needs and 
capacities of the aged will 
benefit our aging popula- 
tion. Various groups are do- 
ing exactly that. 

In New York City, for 
example, the Federation Em- 
ployment Service is conduct~ 
ing an extensive campaign 
to disseminate information 
regarding the advantages of 
employing older men and 
women. In one week the 
Federation Employment 
Service received numerous 
queries from employers’ 
groups all over the nation, 
many asking how they could 
help promote similar cam- 
paigns in their own com- 
munities. About 200 con- 
cerns in New York City 
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Paul Hoffman visits French farm 
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Acme Photes 


First Marshall plan steel shipment arriving in Britain 


A Progress Report 


By The Administrator 


HAVE been asked to discuss the 

Marshall Plan — why it is, what 

it is and how it operates, and how 
it is getting along. 

First I shall attempt to answer the 
question of “why a Marshall Plan?” 
Like most Middle Westerners, my 
instincts are isolationist. As a young 
man I supported with enthusiasm the 
view that we should avoid foreign 
entanglements. I was certain that our 
national interest would be best 
served if we went our own way and 
let the rest of the world go its way. 
Of course, if I had been willing to 
learn from history, our participation 
in the Spanish-American war should 
have raised some doubts 1n my mind 
as to whether we could remain aloof 
from world affairs, but history means 
little to the young. 

When World War I started in 


By PAUL HOFFMAN 


Administrator, Economic 
Cooperation Administration 


Europe in 1914, I, like most Amer- 
icans, was for strict neutrality, but 
we learned the hard way that that 
attitude could not be maintained. On 
April 6, 1917, we declared war on 
the central powers. Our participa’ 
tions in that sgreat= conflict’ cost 
126,000 American lives and $25 
billion. After that object lesson, how 
anyone could believe that our nation 
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Made before the Chicago Association of 
Commerce ond Industry and Executives 
Club of Chicago, November 5, 1948 


successfully could segregate itself 
from the rest of the world, I do not 
understand, but many of us, did. 
Instead of looking upward at the 
airplanes in the sky and realizing 
how small and interdependent they 
were making our world, we buried 
our heads deep in the sand and 
dreamed of a return to prewar nor- 
malcy. Instead of facing the un- 
pleasant but obvious fact that if we 
wanted continuing peace and pros- 
perity in the United States of Amer- 
ica we had to concern ourselves with 
the peace and prosperity of the 
world, we ignored that fact, passed 
neutrality laws and gave undue at- 
tention to getting rich quick in the 
stock market. 

No one here needs reminding that 
our attempt to insulate ourselves 
from the rest of the world brought 
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us neither lasting prosperity nor 
peace. World War II is too fresh 


in our memories. During that con- 
flict 315,000 American lives and 
$330 billion were expended. Those 
costs are, of course, just the first 
installment. 


Lesson Learned at High Cost 


The price we have paid to learn 
the lesson that isolationism won't 
work is terrible, but we have learned 
that lesson. On April 3 of this year 
the Congress passed the Foreign As- 
sistance Act setting up the ECA. 
Somewhat reluctantly we had reached 
the conclusion that if Western 
Europe should go through the agon- 
ies of degeneration into a group of 
totalitarian atheistic states, our own 
prosperity and our own peace would 
be put in jeopardy. I should like 
to quote two sentences in the pre- 
amble of that act which constitute 
our first formal acknowledgement of 
the interdependence of our economy 
with that of Western Europe. 


“Recognizing the intimate economic and 
other relationships between the United 
States and the nations of Europe, and 
recognizing that disruption following in 
the wake of war is not contained by 
national frontiers, the Congress finds 
that the existing situation in Europe 
endangers the establishment of a lasting 
peace, the general welfare and national 
interest of the United States and the 
attainments of the objectives of the 
United Nations. The restoration or 
maintenance in European countries of 
principles of individual liberty, free in- 
stitutions, and genuine independence 
rests largely upon the establishment of 
sound economic conditions, stable inter- 
national economic relationships and the 
achievement by the countries of Europe 
of a healthy economy independent of 
extraordinary outside assistance.” 

This formal recognition of the 
interdependence of our economy 
with that of Western Europe’s is 
significant, but the most important 
phrase in that preamble is, “the 
achievement by the countries of 
Europe of a healthy economy inde- 
pendent of extraordinary outside as- 
sistance.” The purpose of the For- 
eign Assistance Act is not relief but 
to help the Europeans to help them- 
selves back to self-sufficiency; as a 
matter of fact, prior to the adoption 
of the act the Western European 
nations voluntarily offered two 
pledges to the United States: One, 
that they would put forth maximum 
effort at self-help, and, two, they 
would put forth maximum effort to 
help each other. 

' In addition to its responsibilities 
in Europe, ECA also is charged with 


administering a program of relief 


and recovery for China. However, 
because China is a subject all by 
itself, my remarks today will be 
concerned solely with our European 
operation. 

Before discussing what the Mar- 
shall Plan is and how it operates, I 
would like to correct an impression 
which is quite widespread that ECA 
was set up as an instrumentality for 
waging a cold war against Russia. 
The concept behind ECA was first 
proclaimed in June of 1947 by Sec- 
retary of State Marshall in his now 
famous speech at Harvard College. 
He stated: 


“It is logical that ‘the United States 
should do whatever it is able to do to 
assist in the return of normal economic 
health in the world, without which 
there can be no political stability and 
no assured peace. Our policy is directed 
not against any country or doctrine but 
against hunger, poverty, desperation 
and chaos. Its purpose should be the 
revival of working economy in the 
world so as to permit the emergence of 
political and social conditions in which 
free institutions can exist.” Please note 
this sentence: “Our policy is directed 
not against any country or doctrine but 
against hunger, poverty, desperation and 
chaos.” 

I doubt whether Secretary Mar- 
shall realized what tremendous re- 
sults would flow from his great con- 
cept or how quickly action would 
be taken. President Truman ex- 
pressed his approval immediately, 
and a few days later Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin of England flew to France 
to talk it over with Foreign Secre- 
tary Bidault. They immediately in- 
vited Soviet Foreign Minister Molo- 
tov to join them. He did join them 
and participated for three days in 
their consideration of a united effort 
for European recovery. 


Soviet Withdrawal 


After three days Molotov with- 
drew from the conference and some- 
what later forced the Soviet satel- 
lites to withdraw. By this with- 
drawal the real purposes of the 
Kremlin became crystal-clear for the 
first time. It wants not recovery 
in Europe but confusion and chaos 
as a basis for the advance of totali- 
tarian dictatorship. There is a cold 
war going on in Europe, but it bears 
the label ‘‘made in Moscow.” 

Now as to what the Marshall Plan 
is and how it operates. I have 
already stated that the purpose of 
the Foreign Assistance Act is not 
relief but recovery. We in ECA 
think of ourselves as investment 
bankers for recovery. It is our task 


to invest your dollars so wisely that 
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the recovery of the European econ- 
omy will become an accomplished 
fact by June 30, 1952. In the year 
1947 the total income produced in 
the western European nations was 
approximately $100 billion. If by 
the terminal date of June 30, 1952, 
the European annual income is at 
a level of approximately $135 billion, 
we will feel that our operation has 
been a success. ; 
For our first year of operation 
Congress appropriated $5 _ billion. 
That is a huge sum of money, but 
no one knows better than we that 
Europe cannot be saved by dollars 
alone. The determining tactors are 
the attitudes and actions of the Euro- 
peans themselves. Businessmen, farm- 
ers and governments must carry out 
industriously and __ enthusiastically 
their appropriate assignments. But 
they need our dollars as they get 
under way after the terrible devasta- 
tion of war to buy the food, raw 
materials and the tools that can be 
bought only with dollars. For our 
second, third and fourth years of 
Operation progressively smaller ap- 
propriations will be required. 


Doesn’t Do Buying 


In meeting our responsibilities as 
investment bankers for recovery, per- 


haps I should make clear that ECA 
is not a procurement organization. 
It does no buying for Europe and 
sells nothing to Europe. Rather, we 
finance approved transactions, proj- 
ects and programs. When we first 
got under way we were overwhelmed 
by requests from the participating 
nations to provide dollars for a vast 
number of individual purchases. It — 
was our feeling that instead of re- 
covery programs it was shopping 
lists that were being presented to 
us. Because it seemed utterly im- | 
possible to pass intelligent judgment 
on whether a _ given transaction 
should or should not be financed 
by ECA without knowledge as to 
the relationship of that transaction — 
to an over-all recovery program, we 
insisted that the European nations 
implement their pledges of self-help 
and mutual aid by providing us with 
Programs for the full period of oper- 
ation. I should like to quote from 
a talk I made before the Council 
for Organization of European Recov- 
ery in Paris on July 25: 
“Each participating nation, looking at 
the operations of its own national life, 


must face up to readjustments to satisfy 
the requirements of a new world. These 


(Continued on page 54) 
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“Is it making any money?”’ ; 
“What are they paying for fuel these days?’ 
*‘Are you hauling much freight?”’ 

“‘Do you like your job?”’ 


The little old lady is not a busybody— she is 
merely looking after one of her investments. 


She has some money in the Santa Fe. 
Maybe it’s ten, maybe it’s twenty, maybe 
it’s fifty shares of Santa Fe stock. 


She is entitled to attend a stockholders’ 
meeting. She can get on her feet and ask 
our board of directors questions just like 
the above. She can compliment those gen- 
tlemen for their management, or she can 
bang her umbrella on the table and cell 
them off. 


Alone, her few shares of stock can’t do a 
lot. Alone, she couldn’t elect a president of 
the United States. But stockholders just 
like her — housewives, teachers, merchants, 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


salesmen, laborers—can tell us how to run 
the Santa Fe, and they do. (Actually 29,178 
Santa Fe stockholders are women, most of 
them holding only a small number of shares 
each.) 

And that’s the beauty of America—the 
voice of the people is the voice that runs 
things, whether it’s operating a transconti- 
nental railroad or putting a man in the 
White House. 

Isn’t it a wonderful country where so 
many can own so much? That’s “Free 


Enterprise.” 
KOK eX 


Santa Fe stockholders, just as those of any 
railroad, know that American railroads must 
be permitted to earn at least 67 (many 
other industries earn more) on their invest- 
ment in order to maintain sound and pro- 
gressive operations and to continue to pro- 
vide shippers and passengers with the finest 
in rail transportation. : 
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Ad Specialty Industry Is Booming 


(Continued from page 17) 


Many of 
pecially de- 
company 


many different machines. 
the latter have been s 
signed and built by the 
does not mean, of course, 
that all new ideas are impractical. 
Back in 1940 the Republic Company 
of Chicago came up with a novel 
reminder consisting of a wooden 
paper weight bearing the flag pledge 
and supporting a small American 
flag. The idea occurred to the wife 
of a company executive who had 
nothing in which to anchor a small 
flag that had been given her. Since 
then, sales of the patriotic paper 
weight have run upwards of several 
hundred thousand. 

The specialty owes its big popu- 
larity to the fact that, as a gift, it 
can be given to a screened group of 
individuals. Ideally, it thus becomes 
a more or less permanent advertis- 
ing reminder among those whose 
good will is essential to the donor. 
Screening, of course, can be as 
selective as an advertiser's sales field 
warrants. Collins and Loomis, Inc., 
a monument designer in suburban 
Chicago, distributes as Christmas 


presents two dozen $15 brush sets 
to as many neighboring funeral di- 
rectors, while the Ford Motor com- 
pany has distributed hundreds of 
thousands of plastic auto miniatures 
to remind prospective customers their 
good will is appreciated even during 


a car shortage. 
Calendar a Perennial 


One of the oldest and consistently 
popular forms of specialty advertis- 
ing is the wall calendar, which drives 
a year-round promotional punch that 
is unmatched by any other adver- 
tising media short, perhaps, of the 
singing commercial. As such, the 
calendar exhibits virtually all the re- 
quirements of a good specialty. It 
is utilitarian; it is prominently dis- 
played; and it is referred to fre- 
quently. 


Bagley and St. Clair, a Chicago 
calendar house, sells the idea that 
for only a few cents a month a 
calendar user can buy preferred ad 
space in public places like barbar- 
shops, beauty parlors, meat markets 
and railroad stations. Such space, 
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they hasten to add, could not other- 
wise be purchased at any price. Fur- 
thermore, the calendar people have 
calculated the pulling power of their 
product with almost mathematical 
precision. They figure, for example, 
that a calendar hanging in a com- 
munity barbershop is observed at 
least 2,500 times a year (a “rock- 
bottom minimum”) even though the 
establishment has only 300 regular 
customers. 

Although used primarily as good 
will builders, advertising specialties 
have upon occasion been used to 
introduce new products, to build 
prospect lists, and to hold established 
customers when merchandise was 
scarce. In fact, the strangest form 
of specialty advertising has often 
turned out the most successful. A 
Cleveland real estate. dealer learned 
this during the 1948 baseball season 
when, partly for the fun of it, he 
allotted a substantial slice of his ad- 
vertising budget to book matches 
bearing the admonition “Back the 
Cleveland Indians to Win the Pen- 
nant.” The matches had barely been 
distributed when avid baseball fans, 
find the adver- 
the cover, 


who took time to 


tiser’s name _ inside 


SPEEDS DELIVERY 
OF VITAL PARTS TO 


Mash. Motors. 


Says F. J. Mooney, Traffic Manager, Nash 
Motors, Body Division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


"We use Capital Airfreight extensively for rush ship- 
ments of materials to our plants from suppliers in 
Detroit and various Eastern points. Many times this 
service has been the means of preventing a shutdown 
production parts were badly 


of our lines when 
needed,” says, Mr. Mooney. 


Production shutdowns are costly —but more and more 
manufacturers are finding out that this expense can 
be avoided with Capital Airfreight. 


duction shutdowns, 
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opening new markets, turning 


IMPORTANT 


Avoiding pro- 
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INDUSTRY AND 


stocks over faster while reducing inventory—all these 
and more are good reasons why you should investi- 
gate Capital Airfreight. Interested? Just call your 
Capital Airfreight Representative or write: 


-y Capital 


AIRLINES 


National Airport, Washington 1, D.C. 
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swamped the Cleveland-booster with 
their real estate business. 


_ Another advantage of the special- 
ty is the fact that with screened dis- 
tribution, there is little or no “waste” 
circulation. This appeals to smaller 
firms which are reluctant to risk ad- 
-vertising dollars on less selective 
media. As a result, small business 
has probably become a larger user 
of novelties than big business, at 
least in relation to total sales volume. 
Not long ago a manufacturer of 
motors who was seeking more busi- 
-ness from a hundred or so jobbers 
‘decided to gamble on an expensive 
“specialty. To each he sent a $12 
desk clock bearing only the name of 
his concern. The investment proved 
wholly justified; so well justified, in 
fact, that the manufacturer has since 
declared that a specialty costing ten 
times as much would have _ been 
worth the expense on the basis of 
his subsequent order volume. 


Deathless Cucumber 


* Many years ago H. J. Heinz 
created as a specialty the miniature 
cucumber watch charm which has 
since become one of the most  suc- 
cessful novelties of all time. Distri- 
bution of the tiny cucumber bearing 
the famed “57” trademark has run 
well into the millions and, according 
to Heinz, it has provoked more at- 
tention than any other type of ad- 
vertising. 

A similar idea was carried out 
some years ago by Proctor and Gam- 
ble with their miniature replica of 
the Ivory soap bar. As a jewelry 
novelty, it became an overnight suc- 
cess and, distributed by retail grocers 
across the nation, was snapped up 
by millions of housewives. Surveys 
show that many still have the Ivory 

" reminder. 


In more recent years, some adver- 
tisers have added an incentive twist 
to their specialties. Some insurance 
companies, for example, send letters 
to prospects advising them that a 
gift is being held for them and will 
be delivered if a business reply post 
card is returned. If so, the gift is 
delivered by a company solicitor who 
thus has a good foot in the door to 
open his sales talk. A farm ma- 


chinery manufacturer has used the - 


same idea; through his dealers he 
sent work gloves — left hand only 
— to farm prospects with the in- 
‘vitation to stop in at the dealer 
store and pick up the mate. 


Whatever their object, the most suc- 
cessful specialties exhibit several basic 
characteristics. An authority in the 
field declared recently that the most 
important requirements are these: 

1. Since specialties are a form of 
reminder advertising, they should be 
articles that are used or referred to 
frequently. Outstanding examples are 
calendars, desk pads, mechanical pen- 
cils, 

2. They should receive wide circu- 
lation and attention. Desk top gadgets 
like paper weights and ash trays are 
popular because they are seen every 
day by many people; playing cards 
and cigaret lighters have the advan- 
tage of being seen by a great variety 
of potential customers. 

3. They should have a considerable 
life-expectancy. Parisian Novelty Com- 
pany points out that advertising mir- 
rors it produced over 40 years ago 
are still in scattered use. Other long- 
life novelties are leather wallets, key 
cases and pocket knives. 

4. They should be of obviously good 
quality. The average businessman, for 
example, receives a dozen or more 
desk and wall calendars, those that 
have strong appeal carry their adver- 
tising message throughout the year; 
the rest wind up in the wastebasket. 
A slogan of the specialty industry is: 
“It is not what it costs, but what it 
accomplishes.” 

5. They should be in good taste 
and should offend no one. Some ad- 
vertisers are reluctant to distribute 
hair brushes on the hunch that some 
are certain to go to bald men. Furth- 
ermore, it is customary not to give 
knives without asking that a penny be 
returned in accordance with the old 
friendship-cutting adage. 


“Good Taste’ 


A somewhat more difficult problem 
for specialty advertisers is the ques- 
tion of good taste in relation to the 
so-called “glamour girl” calendar. Sur- 
veys have shown year after year that 
calendars bearing the likeness of an 
amply-contoured young lady are a 
universal favorite of decidedly greater 
pulling power than such runners-up 
as “human interest’ and “landscape” 
calendars. 

The question is, how much glamour? 
All but a handful of the nation’s sev- 
eral hundred calendar houses frown 
upon nude calendar subjects on the 
theory that outright nakedness is risky. 
Although many a “glamour” calendar 
is only a trifle less venturesome, the 
calendar people insist there is a line of 
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POURING 
MADE EASY! 


WITH THE 


JUSTRITE 
FLEXIBLE HOSE 
ATTACHMENT 


It’s designed for use with Justrite 
Safety Cans (all models 14 gal. or 
larger made since Nov. 1945). Pro- 
vides quick, safe, easy pouring of 
flammable liquids—eliminates spill- 
age and the need for funnels. The 
flexible metal hose bends to any 
angle required, and stays put until 
moved—particularly handy in the 
tight spots! 
Pasily attached or removed, the 
Justrite Flexible Hose Attachment 
comes complete with cup, hose, 
strainer, and bracket. A real buy- 


Chuck full of facts and figures on Just- 
rite Safety Cans, Oily Waste Cans, 
Safety Flashlights and Lanterns, 
Electric Headlights and Solder- 
ing Sets. If you have not receiv - 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 


coating ... packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 


all over a snow-white nougat cen- 


ter that is creamy-rich and 


smooth. For the finest quality 


candy bar of them all, just try 
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DELIVERY! 


We are one of the few manufacturers 

in the country today able to make de- 

liveries when you need them. No long 
delays here. 


BUSINESS FORMS 
ONE-TIME CARBON FORMS 


We accept orders for as few as 1000 Forms 


We'll help you design your 
form for greater efficiency 


rnons WEbster 9-46.46 
BATTYE-FRANKLIN CORP, 


The Franklin Bldg., 720 So. Dearborn St. 


demarcation, no matter how tenuous, 
and beyond that point they will not 
go. 

Gift advertising appeals, of course, 
to everyone. This is one reason why 
the industry is confident it can boost 
volume still higher in the years ahead. 
As one specialty man declared not 
long ago, “The pleasure of receiving 
an advertising gift is always out of 
proportion to its intrinsic value. The 
millionaire experiences the same satis 
faction as does the man of humble 


circumstances. On the millionaire’s 
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desk and in his pockets can be found 
advertising gifts that bear out the — 
truth of that statement.” 

Specialty experts figure the poten- 
tial market for gifts and novelties runs” 
very close to $150,000,000 and many 
believe that next year’s sales volume 
will reach, if not exceed, that figure. 
Most manufacturers have been ex- 
panding their sales forces in anticipa- 
tion of still greater demand and many 
have been broadening their assortment 
of specialties to be made available for 
1949 campaigns. 


It’s Not The Cost —It’s the Upkeep 


(Continued from page 20) 


certainly studying them and trying to 
decide what to do about them within 
the limits of their present day fa- 
cilities. 

Nevertheless, there is little likelihood 
that new designs will solve the com- 
plaints. For one thing, it is felt they 
may represent merely an innate resis- 
tance to new ideas, rather than 
grounded-in-merit objections. 

There is still another factor which 
works against a policy reversal: the 
postwar new look has been established 
in most automobiles at the expense of 
many millions of dollars. The tooling 
for it will have to be amortized over 
an extended period unless heavy loss 
is to be incurred. 


Still Little Choice 


Furthermore, today’s auto buyer still 
has very little choice in his selection 
of a new car. He may grumble, of 
course, but virtually all new cars have 
pontoon sides, long overhangs, and 
complicated approaches to the innards. 
As long as dissatisfied buyers have no 
real alternatives, they can buy estab- 
lished designs . . . or walk. To put it 
another way, the automobile makers 
won't feel the real pinch of customer 
resistance to certain styling until a 
buyer’s market appears. Then, per- 
haps, the customer may against exert 
his influence by deserting one concept 
of design in favor of another. 

The problems created by modern 
auto appearance are real enough. The 
best way to illustrate them is to note 
what has happened to car insurance 
rates. Not only have they come close 
to doubling prewar rates, but they are 
still insufficient to produce what the 
surety companies feel is a reasonable 
margin of profit. The one reason is 
that repair costs are running too high, 
even when measured against steadily 
higher premiums. 


A driver who formerly dented a 
fender in a brush with the side of his 
garage may now find a gully running 
the entire length of his car, a catastro- 
phe which means that side panels as 
well as fenders must be refinished. To 
complicate matters, the gage of steel 
used today is in many instances lighter 
than pre-war (a reflection of the steel 
shortage) so such dents dig in farther 
than heretofore. 

Drivers who have trouble parking 
close to curbs formerly slid in until 
they felt their tires touch the sides. — 
Now their first warning of being too 
close is the squeal of concrete grind- 
ing off paint from a drop-leaf fender. 
When the car ahead stops suddenly, 
the unfortunate motorist who piles on 
in finds that his grille, jutting far 
ahead, is completely smashed. In ear- 
lier days there was more buffer space 
between bumper and front end to 
cushion the shock, and damage was 
likely to be less involved. 

Several pessimistic prophets believe 
there is more trouble ahead this winter 
as a result of fuller wheel enclosures 
of the long-overhang designs. Accumu- — 
lations of ice (an annoyance, of course, - 
more than a hazard or expense) may 
prove greater in the cavernous under- 
pinnings. 


Buick Shortens Length 


Some companies, to be sure, are 
taking steps. Buick shortened its 
wheelbase by three inches in 1949 
models, a development announced late 
in November. It was the first time 
that a notable move had been made 
in that direction in several years. A 
Studebaker stylist, speaking recently in 
Detroit, assailed what he called “jello” 
trends in car design, adding that the 
auto manufacturers are now turning 
out cars “with the ponderousness of 
an elephant rather than the graceful- 
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of a series of advertisements showing the benefits of futures trading on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 


. Why so many Bankers 
RECOMMEND 


FUTURES TRADING 


By buying or selling futures contracts for 


commodities, many producers, handlers and users 


minimize the risk in their business. 


Bankers don’t like to finance speculation. While 
there is a measure of speculation in all business, 
the less the risk, the better the bankers like it. 

These are difficult days for everyone who han- 
dles or uses commodities such as eggs, butter, 
apples or onions, whether as raw materials for 
manufacturing or for distribution. 

You can find one school of thought which be- 
lieves prices of all food stuffs will go down. An- 
other school believes prices will trend steadily 
upward. Whichever happens, some business men 
will get hurt. 

Those who are holding commodities in storage 
stand to lose if prices go down. Manufacturers of 
mayonnaise, egg noodles, candy, ice cream, cheese 
and scores of other products will find margins 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


Chicago 6, Illinois 


110 North Franklin Street 


reduced if commodity prices increase. 

These changes in price can be largely neutralized 
by any of these business men on any day by selling 
or buying futures contracts on the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Exchange. 

With risks lessened, manufacturers and distribu- 
tors are able to operate on lower margins. Banks 
finance them more readily. They give primary 
attention to the problems of production and 
distribution. 

This elimination or reduction of business risks 
on commodities made possible by futures trading 
on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange is one of the 
great economic benefits rendered to our country. 
It explains why bankers recommend it to so many 


clients. 


FREE_—Send for our new booklet, “Why We Have Butter, Eggs and Other Com- 
modities When America Needs Them,” which explains how the Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange functions and renders a service to the nation. [| Check if wanted. 


For specific information on treading ie com- 
modities, such as contracts and specifications, [| Cl id [| : 
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RECORD-BREAKING 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


STEVENS HOTEL . . . CHICAGO 


‘January 31, February 1 and 2 


OPERATION ECONOMY... that’s the theme 
of the Tenth Annual Office Equipment Display. 


It’s been a sell-out for the past four months. 


There will be 76 of the country’s leading manufac- 
turers—1] new ones this year—exhibiting the latest 
developments in all types of office equipment and 
devices. 


At the same time, the Seventh Annual Seminar will 
be in session, sponsored by Office Management Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and by Northwestern University. 


Upwards of 35,000 visitors are expected at this in- 
teresting and informative show. Admission by ticket 
only. Be sure to get yours early from your equipment 
supplier. 


* Executives Day 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
105 W. Madison—Chicago 


Quality and. Service 


Brown and Sharpe Automatic Production 


HUDSON SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS CO. 


4500 W. Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51 CApital 7-2830 
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| ness of a faun.” He implied that. 


Studebaker is thinking of getting 
away from “bulbous proportions.” - 
Chrysler, meanwhile, is expected to 
introduce 1949 cars with more head- 
room. 

All companies are working on the 
simplification of repair problems. Some 
progress has already been made. The 
job of replacing a battery under the 
hood in some of the prewar cars re- 
quired almost everything but an over- 
head crane. These batteries have now 
been relocated. When one-piece hoods 
first made an appearance, mechanics 
were hard put to get to any engine 
parts except those on top; now, re- 
movable panels facilitate work from 
the side of the block. 

But much remains to be done on 
this score. Auto companies in general - 
are trying to simplify their powerplant 
packages, so components and _acces- 
sories are more easily disassembled. A 
few stabs are being made at tackling 
the complications of controls under- 
neath the dashboards. And efforts are 
also being made to produce cars so 
that accessories, like radios, heaters, 


| extra lights, and others can almost be 


snapped into place. 

The results of improvement in this 
sphere will be seen as rapidly as the 
engineers can make them ready. The 
bugs would not have appeared in the 
first place had it been economical and 
feasible to avoid them; and solutions 
will take time. In this area of develop- 
ment, practicality and available room 
count far more than amortizing of 
tooling outlays. 

After all, the automobile people 
reason, a car of beauty is little differ- 
ent from a woman of beauty. They 
both take some pampering. 


Selecting College Trainees 
(Continued from page 19) 


is sO anxious to achieve status, pres- 
tige and money that he is impatient 
with the intermediate steps and there- 
fore never performs his duties with 
diligence and interest. 

The industrious youth, on the 
other hand, is often uncomfortable 
if required to remain idle. Achieve- 
ment desire, in such young men, 
expresses itself in diligence, a drive 
to finish constructive tasks, and no 
particular yen to find an easy way to 
earn a living. That sort of man is 
realistic in accepting the bad with 
the good, the late work with the 
paid holiday. 

A third factor is the ability to - 
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follow a path to the end. The abil- 
ity to finish what they have started, 


is characteristic of worthwhile young 
men. 


Some starting in business ca- 
reers, of course, expect to be in- 
structed and given some help over 
the rough spots. However, it should 


not be necessary to give this sup- 
port indefinitely, or even for a pro-, 


longed period. 
Young men who do require an ex- 
cessive amount of help are usually 


the product of homes in which love 


and protection enshrouded them like 


a strait jacket. They were rarely if 


ever reprimanded for failure to do 
their best, or even scolded for not 
coming up to standard. 


Fourth among the personality 


“characteristics of successful trainees 


is that their goals are not egocentric. 
Almost every business demands that 


its employes go beyond the ordinary 


requirements of their jobs and put 
in a few extra licks for the com- 
pany. A man with ability to project 
his ambitions and unite those with 
company welfare and company goals 
is more apt to be successful, but this 
requires a particular type of person- 


“ality. 


Young men who have lived shel- 
tered lives, have been sickly chil- 


over-zealous parents, very often be 
come demanding adults. They have 
no drive towards doing for or con- 
tributing to others, Company or 
team loyalty and cooperation are 
wider concepts than they are cap- 
able of grasping; they approach all 
problems from the point of view of 
looking out for themselves first. This 
type often has little regard either 
for company property or company 
funds, sneers at employes who stay 
overtime in order to finish some as- 
signed task, and often takes short- 
cuts on company policy and company 
procedure. It is this type of man 
who almost invariably resents any- 
one else’s promotion, refers to them 
as “the manager’s pets,” and gen- 
erally speaks critically of the com: 
pany and company plans. 


Self Reliance 


Fifth among the desirable personal- 
ity traits in a trainee is the ability 
to fend for himself. The ability to 
make decisions is a part of self-re- 
liance. As jobs go up in status and 
power, they affect more people. Top 
executives decisions affect most of 
the people in a business. 

However, some men never learn 


dren, or have been protected by to make decisions because they are 


Sh 


basically afraid of responsibility. They 
will ask associates for opinions, 
throw responsibility on other people, 
and thus avoid decisions on anything 
but the most obvious and immediate 
matters. This variety of trainee may 
speak well, have good manners and 
be particularly adept on rationalizing 
his arguments on why the decision 
falls into somebody else’s bailiwick. 
Because of Lis verbal facility, he is 
usually believed. But the fact re 
mains that he is usually never caught 
making a wrong decision because he 
simply avoids all decisions. And he 
is happiest when company policies 
and decisions are made by others 
leaving him with only details to fol- 
low. 

Social elasticity is the sixth essen- 
tial of a successful trainee. The abil- 
ity of any man to make and hold 
friends, and maintain good working 
relationships with others is extremely 
important in jobs which require di 
rect contacts. The ability “to get 
along with other people” is only in 
part an ability to be friendly with 
others. It is also the ability to ac- 
cept criticism, to accept differences 
of opinion, to accept the fact that 
associates may be rivals without ri- 
valry. 
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SERVICE by experts 


The only electric fan service 
of its kind in America... 


As authorized factory service and sales representatives of the 
country’s leading electric fan manufacturers, with their speci- 
fications, jigs and fixtures and genuine repair parts, we can 
service your electric fans just as they would be in the factory. 

Maintaining and servicing electric fans is the only thing we 
do...as specialists, with factory methods and equipment, we 
do it better than anyone else can. 

When you send your fans to Conway for servicing, they 
are completely disassembled, cleaned, tested electrically, fan 
blades polished and aligned, worn bearings and brushes 
replaced. The thoroughness of the famous Conway 10 Point 
Service means your fans come back to you in factory-new 
running condition and appearance—sealed in dust-proof cel- 
lophane covers—guaranteed for a full year. 

Send your fans to Conway now—while our fan experts can 
take plenty of time to put them into first class condition in 
time for early spring use. 


Send now for a free copy of Bulletin 201 that shows, pic- 
torially, the step-by-step progress of a fan through our shop. 
It proves our point that proper servicing can be done only 
with special tools and skills. There is no obligation. 


Without obligation 
[J Send us a copy of Bulletin. 201, “What Happens 
to Your Fan When It Goes to Conways.” 
(J Have your representative see 
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Save time, save money. Visit 
your nearest Horder store 
when you need office sup- 
plies. Full assortments. Sound 
values. Efficient service. 


HORDER‘S, Inc. 


FOUNDED 1901 
231 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 6 


Telephone Order Dept. 
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Occasionally, a college trainee will 
turn out to be a sharply competitive, 
uncomfortably critical person, who 
regards all associates as rivals, and 
who unnecessarily criticizes their 
conduct and work. Such an_indi- 
vidual is bitter in departmental con- 
ferences if his suggestions are not 
accepted. Rejection is regarded as 
an indictment of his honor and in- 
tegrity. He will even go so far as 
to urge the department head to fire 
or transfer some other individual 
who, by chance, has consistently op- 
posed him. 


Force Instead of Cooperation 


While such individuals may have 
excellent intelligence and good judg- 
ment involving materials, their con- 
duct invariably is keyed to forcing 
others to cooperate with them rather 
than meeting colleagues half-way. 
Where their aggressive tactics arouse 
reactions, they endeavor to label all 
others as uncooperative. The inevit- 
able result of such prolonged be- 
havior is a department broken up 
into cliques, with groups pulling 
against each other. 

Individuals who do not have the 
habit of working consistently with 
other people, of living through the 
ordinary give-and-take of business 
life, of making room for other peo- 
ple’s opinions and judgments, do 
not, as a rule, work out satisfactorily 
as trainees. They may be successful 
as department heads, but only if all 
their employes are “yes men,” and 
confine their decisions to chiming 
harmoniously with the expressed 
opinions of the chief. 

The seventh personality charac- 
teristic trainees need to succeed is 
the ability to exercise authority with- 
out being belligerent. It is important 
that a trainee must want to be a 
leader, but quite often, the uncon- 
scious desire of some men is not to 
lead people, but to accept instruc- 
tions and follow directions. Some 
men are frightened by responsibili- 
ties and avoid administrative burdens. 

On the other hand, there are men 
who enjoy being supervisors, not 
primarily because of the power which 
it permits them to exercise, but be- 
cause of the wider achievement it 
permits them to gain. Such men 
usually regard subordinates as human 
beings, not just “hired hands,” and 
have consideration for their feelings, 
their status, desires, etc., and gain 
effectiveness by inspiring confidence, 
admiration and trust. 


Some trainees, because of feelings: 
of inadequacy, will exercise author-. 
ity with belligerence, and force co-- 
operation by fear. Organizations: 
ruled by such executives are usually; 
filled with anxieties and fear, andi 
executives down the line are often) 
too frightened to attempt to make» 
independent judgments or decisions: 
of their own. Such trainees are: 
usually able people as far as intelli-- 
gence and ability to organize ma-- 
terials are concerned, but they are: 
at a loss to foresee the consequences s 
of their decisions as far as people: 
are concerned. They simply have no» 
ability to put themselves in the other: 
fellow’s shoes. 


In looking at these seven charac: ’ 
ter traits, it is plain that they are: 
really part of »a deeper and wider: 
personality structure. In essence, , 
anyone who is stable, industrious, , 
persevering, loyal to others, self-- 
reliant, compatible with fellow-work- - 
ers, and willing and able to lead! 
people, is basically a mature person. , 
Absence of these traits, or any one: 
of them, indicates emotional immazv : 
turity. 


Problems of Immaturity 


Immature people avoid responsi- 
bility, just as children fail to accept : 
responsibility. The immature adult, , 
because he is unwilling to think in| 
terms of consequences, continually : 
ducks his jobs. He will do first one | 
thing, then another, as his fleeting 
and unstable interest dictates, but: 
avoid those things which fix re- 
sponsibility upon him. In many re- 
spects, this emotional immaturity 
crops up in some adults — in their 
lack of self-discipline and inability to” 
stop drinking, or wasting money at 
gambling. In other areas, this im- 
maturity shows up in day-dreaming, 
wishful thinking and even fantasy as 
a substitute for persevering work. ] 


What is basically involved in eval 
uating trainees is the degree of emo- 
tional maturity they have achieved in 
relation to the particular job ine 
volved. Immature people, it may be 
noted, constitute well over half the 
population. Immaturity, unfortunate- 
ly, is difficult to recognize. As im- 
mature persons grow up, they often 
become skillful at justifying or con- 
cealing their childish characteristics. 
They become adept in excuse-mak- 
ing, they learn to be affable, even 
persuasive, and often are very per- 
sonable. It is for that reason that 
college recruiters are often misled 
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when they are unduly influenced by 
academic achievement, high 1.Q., and 
good personal appearance of poten- 
tial trainees. 

| The answer to the problem of how 
to choose proper college trainees is 
twofold: (1) keep clearly in mind 
the qualifications for the job, and 
(2) use a patterned interview which 
permits the interviewer to explore 
all facets of the applicant’s back- 
ground. This latter will give the in- 
terviewer a factual basis for judging 
whether the trainee does have the 
qualities the company seeks. This 
judgment must be made upon a care- 
ful evaluation of what the candidate 
has done rather than on what he 
says he will do. 

In cases where that has been done, 
the degrees of success have been 
high. According to W. A. Williams, 
‘Manager of the personnel division 
‘of the Studebaker Corporation, 92 
‘trainees were taken on from Jan- 
uary, 1947, through June, 1948. Of 
that 92, one trainee left to re- 
turn to Harvard for more graduate 
work, and one trainee resigned be- 
cause of illness. The graduate stu- 
dent, incidentally, asked merely to 
be granted a leave of absence, de- 
siring to return after another year 
of schooling. The remaining 90 
trainees proved highly satisfactory. 

In another instance, the case of 
Servel, Inc., where 34 sales and sales 
engineering trainees were taken on 
after validated selection procedures 
were used, only one trainee left in 
the period from July, 1946 through 
October, 1948. The one trainee who 
left did so to enter a family busi- 
ness. 


Wieboldt Store’s Experience 


Where the same patterned inter- 
‘view and procedures were utilized by 
Wieboldt Stores, Inc., the experience 
was equally favorable. Of 29 appli- 
cants evaluated by such methods, 10 
were chosen for employment. All are 
still employed there after two years; 
‘six trainees having received promo- 
tion since completion of the training 
program, three having received two 
promotions, and one has had four 
promotions including two at the ex- 
‘ecutive level. 

In the case of Walgreen Drug 
Stores which operate over 400 stores 
on a nationwide basis and employ 
17,500 people, the techniques were 
applied not only to trainees, but to 
the selection of all employes of the 
company. The result was reported 
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For many exporters, 
Chicago is an ideal 
operations hub. In your 
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you'll find our Foreign 
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and capable... 

a valuable, efficient ally. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK | 
AND TRUST COMPANY . 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit 
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LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON y 


ELECTRICITY? GAS? STEAM? WATER? 


Many business firms ARE. . and don’t 
even suspect it. Only qualified utility 
rate experts Can assure you that you are 
paying the lowest available rates for 
your utility services. Let us explain, 
without obligation, how RATEONICS 
SERVICE can insure your business 
against unnecessary waste on your 
utility bills. Write or phone us today! 


ta fh tan 


111 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2 
TELEPHONE: Fi 6-3395 


DALLAS NEW YORK 
_ LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


to store managers by T. G. Crawford, 
personnel director: “During the past 
year you have done a very com- 
mendable job in the reducing of 
employe turnover. After all, employe 
turnover begins with poor selection 
and poor selection starts with poor 
interviewing. Company employe sta- 
tistics show that employe turnover 
in the 12-month period from July, 
1947 to June 30, 1948 was reduced 
by 12 per cent as compared to the 
previous year’s turnover in the same 
period. This reduction resulted in a 
large saving to the company based 
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on a minimum of turnover cost pex 
employe.” 

The problem of college trainees 
would not be a serious matter wer 
it not for the fact that most top 
executives of the next generation ar¢ 
expected to come from such present! 
day trainees. Where they are welll 
chosen, realistically evaluated, they 
are an obvious asset. Where they 
are badly chosen, they not only diss 
sipate company assets, but disrups 
employe moralesand generally prove 
to be failures or half-failures ir 
carrying out the responsibilities fon 
which they were employed. 


New Washington Goal: “Unified” Economic Planning 
(Continude from page 15) 


Senator Ralph Flanders, an influential 
business - minded Republican commit- 
tee member, and the council are likely 
to spearhead the drive for stability. 
Their objectives are by no means un- 
pretentious. 

They will endeavor to chisel out an 
economic framework within which the 
President and Congress will write tax, 
credit, and other economic legislation, 
including, perhaps, control measures 
involving rationing, allocations and 
price ceilings. Their influence will also 
be felt elsewhere. They will be in the 
forefront in the formulation of policies 
that will determine whether prosperity 
continues and whether booms and 
busts can be flattened out. 

“T have always felt,” Senator O’Ma- 
money told a visitor recently, “that 
this committee and the council should 
be two of the most important agencies 
in the government. It is obvious that 
they have a tremendous responsibility 
in view of the problems of world 
peace and the delicate economic con- 
ditions the government faces.” The 
western senator, it may be noted, 
was one of four Democratic senators 
who in 1944 sponsored the original 
“Full Employment Act,” which in 
subsequent watering- down saw the 
word ‘Full’ eliminated. 


Senator Flanders Concurs 


Senator Flanders, the Republicans’ 
powerhouse on this economic policy 
team, believes the committee and coun- 
cil should develop an “objective” na- 
tional policy. A ruggedly-independent 
Vermonter, Senator Flanders was head 
of Jones and Lamson Machinery Com- 
pany and research chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development 
before he came to the Senate in 1946. 


The implications of this sound-eco> 
nomics-through-legislation program are 
probably distasteful to some business 
men. It assumes that “Big Govern 
ment” is here to stay, that governa 
ment policies will continue to have aj 
tremendous impact upon business.  Itl 
means more government planning— 
how much more, it is yet hard to say. 
Thus far, however, there is no evi 
dence that this trend will culminate i 
the more flagrant kind of bursa 
intervention in business that some nows 
believe to be at hand. Moderation is: 
the keynote, for the time being at! 
least. 


Creating Favorable “Climate” 


The council, whose job is to: 
develop the economic program thes 
President submits to Congress each 
January, is convinced its major job iss 
to “create the atmosphere” that will] 
encourage businessmen and other indi-- 
viduals to make decisions that will sus: 
tain high production and employment. . 
In other words, the council feels thatt 
business decisions can best be made by» 
businessmen. That is important. Itt 
believes, for example, the government! 
can “encourage” industry to expand | 
plant capacity at certain times to bal-- 
ance investment and savings by fol- - 
lowing appropriate tax policies. 

When the council did recommend | 
direct controls before, it conceded its : 
failure to create the proper ‘‘atmos- 
phere.” Inflation obviously had not. 
been curbed through a myriad of pri- 
vate, individual decisions, but that 
point was not driven home as a pre- 
face to the direct control recommenda- 
tions. 

Present plans call for closer cooper 
ation between council and committee. 


MANUFACTURER 
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the Bell System. 
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We expected this... 


OUR TELEPHONE must take hard 
knocks as they come—and go on 
working. 

To make sure it can, we test samples 
of each day’s production and 
telephones through the equivalent of 
years of service ina few hours or days. 
For example: we drop handsets into 
their cradles 22,000 times—equal to 
4 years’ normal use. We even check 
their feet to be certain they won’t 


\ 
scratch your table. 


Here at Western Electric, we've 
been making Bell telephones since 
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of supplies for Bell 
Telephone companies. 
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DISTRIBUTOR 


of Bell telephone appara- of Bell System central 
and supplies. office equipment. 


KS 


1882. But telephones themselves are 
only about 6% of the equipment used 
in your service. 


The other 94% includes wire, cable, 
switchboards, trucks, poles, crossarms, 
tools, office equipment. With the 
exception of buildings, we make or 
supply aimost everything Bell tele- 
phone people use—and test it with 
utmost Care. 

Guarding the quality of things used 
in your Bell telephone service is one 
way that Western Electric helps to 
make it the world’s best. 


INSTALLER 
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Not just once, but from 16 dif- 
ferent positions, we drop sample 
telephones from desk-top height 
onto a hardwood surface. 


This machine Spins dials 40,000 
times a day—day after day— 
to make them prove they're good 
for at least 500,000 twirls. 


2. 
A UNIT OF THE BELL ( AA ) SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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The congressional committee, which 
has been headed by Senator Taft, has 
repeatedly invited the council to testi 
fy. Council Chairman Edwin G. 
Nourse, a middle-of-the-roader and 
former Brookings Institution vice pres- 
ident, has invariably declined, insisting 
that the council advises Mr. Truman, 
not Congress. Others have pointed 
out, however, that a confession that 
the President and his experts held dif- 
fering views, as could develop in such 
hearings, would be embarrassing. 


Will Change Policy 


Indications now are that the coun- 
cil will come to Capitol Hill when 
the Eighty-first Congress gets to work. 
Vice chairman Leon Keyserling, a New 
Dealer, and third member John D. 
Clark, former vice president of Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, have both urged 
Congressional appearances. Adding to 
the probability of closer cooperation is 
the fact that Keyserling appeared as 
an “individual” to support the Presi- 
dent’s control program before the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee last August. 

The council and committee intend 
to step up their activities, independent- 
ly as well as cooperatively. The com- 
mittee, which is supposed to analyze 
the President’s economic report and 
make independent recommendations, 
has developed slowly and, as a result, 
has had little influence on Congress. 

The council, on the other hand, has 
grabbed the headlines. President Tru- 
man has followed its advice so closely 
one member speaks of the council's 
“painful responsibility” to advise him 
correctly. The economic control pro- 
gram Mr. Truman sent to Congress 
in August faithfully reflected council 
views, although he adopted the pro- 
gram over the strong objections of 
some cabinet members. 

Nevertheless, the council has only 
begun to discharge its full responsi- 
bilities under the Employment Act. 
It is just starting, for example, to 
move into the huge chasm that yawns 
where a coordinated federal fiscal and 
monetary policy should be. Credit 
and tax policies don’t mesh. Federal 
lending agencies pursue their separate 
chores with small regard for national 
credit policy. 

Chairman Nourse said recently, the 
council “is not worth its salt,” if it 
cannot bring agencies together on 
policies fiscal and money. 

The council and committee know 
they cannot gain their objectives over- 
night. As one council member puts 


it, “We've got to do it by our work,. 


‘lished committees on matters fallinr 
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not by our claiming power.” An 
Senator Flanders adds, “the results « 
the committee’s work will sell the con: 
mittee to the standing committees « 
Congress.” The cooperation of stano 
ing committees of Congress is esser 
tial, of course, to overall planning. 
Senator Flanders believes the invests 
gation of business profits his sub 
committee began December 7 is 
forwardlooking step. His avowed pu: 
pose is to “find facts.” He feels tha 
a sound appraisal of corporate profif 
should be available to Congress, befon 
it acts on higher corporate taxes, ai 
excess profits tax, monetary and credc 
controls, and direct economic control) 


The joint committee cannot, ¢ 
course, impose its own ideas upoc 
other Congressional committees. But 
reasons Senator Flanders, they wir 
at least “look at” policy suggestion. 
and he hopes they will look moni 
closely as time goes on. 

There are some clouds that darkee 
the outlook for economic cooperatioc 
in Congress. The jealousy of estat! 


under their cognizance is a. factci 
to be reckoned with. Jesse Wolcott 
the Michigan Republican who ha 
been chairman of the House Bankin 
Committee, for example, deeply di 
likes the joint committee’s ‘“encroack 
ment” upon matters which he feeb 
are properly within the province c 
his group. Senator Flanders, how 
ever, wants the joint committee t' 
make independent reports on ever1 
bill that has significant economic im 
plications. He concedes that ecor 
omic questions will often have tt 
give way to national defense, foreig2 
policy and the like, but he feek 
the standing committees should bi 
made aware of the economic conse 
quences of all legislation under com 
sideration. 


Council Rivalries 


The Presidential council also ha: 
some rivalry troubles in its backyard: 
Other agencies resent council ati 
tempts to set policy on question: 
which traditionally they have de 
cided without benefit of overall plan: 
ning. The treasury department’s fis 
cal and debt management policies 
for example, should certainly jibe 
with the council's broad program: 
Yet the secretary of treasury is re: 
sponsible for raising enough revenue 
to meet the government's obligation: 
and can be counted on to go to the 
mat with the council over any broac 
program he feels might jeopardize 
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fax revenue or aggravate the prob- 
lems of debt management. 

_ That the council will have to move 
softly in extending its operations be- 
came obvious last month when the 
President ordered Dr. Nourse to 
“coordinate” the work of cabinet of- 
ficers in developing a new anti-in- 
flation program. Dr. Nourse’s ef- 
forts to work up an “objective” 
economic program will run smack 
into the President’s campaign 
promises. Secretary of Labor Maur- 
ice Tobin will remind Dr. Nourse 
of the “importance” of higher wages. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan doubtless will remind him 
of the “importance of high farm 
support prices. 

' The committee and the council 
want to set overall economic policy 
but they will not seek to usurp the 
job of writing precise legislation. 
Their suggestions will stay broad. 
They may recommend an_ excess 
profits tax, but they will not say 
how the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee or the Treasury should draft de- 
tailed legislation. The latter will have 
to scratch their heads from there on. 
_ The Congressional committee, 
meanwhile, has plenty of catching 
up to do before it strikes the high- 
gear pace of its White House coun- 
terpart. In 1947, its economic “re- 
port” was scarcely more than an 
apology for having no report at all. 
This year it postponed its report to 
Congress first from February to 
March, then finally to May, by 
which time the report had lost its 
‘opportunity to influence a Congress 
bent on early adjournment. 

The determination of both the 
council and committee to move for- 
ward cooperatively does not mean, of 
course, that partisanship will not per- 
sist. As Senator Flanders puts it, 
however, “The more closely we can 
‘stick to the facts and to recommen- 
dations that flow directly from facts, 
the more unanimity we will achieve.” 

As a matter of fact, complete 
unanimity is hardly necessary, so 
long as the same party prevails in 
both the White House and Congress. 
The machinery is there. In all like- 
lihood, the coming year will witness 
the growth of a new and powerful 
federal institution. Council and com- 
mittee efforts may well decide an 
issue that has long engaged the in- 
terests of businessmen: whether 
through legislation we can smooth 
‘out some of the rougher bumps in 
the business cycle. 
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L. J. SHERIDAN & CO.,, Agents 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE 
ON YOUR NEXT MOVE 


Investigate the advantages 


of an office in the distinguished 


ONE 


LA SALLE 


STREET 
‘Building 


An office in the One La Salle Street Build- 


ing places you strategically in the very 


heart of Chicago's financial, legal, com- 
mercial, and insurance activities—at an 
address of commanding prestige. 

The building itself is one of the most 
distinguished office-structures in the 
country. Its fifty stories represent a 
triumph of architectural design, utility, 
and efficiency, and embody features and 
facilities not often found in a building 


of its type. 
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Naturally, the service is in keeping 
both with the distinction of the building 
and the uniformly high character of its 
occupancy. It is alert, courteous, efficient, 
and vigilantly maintained. 

The physical structure of the building 
permits an unusual degree of flexibility 
in arranging floor plans to meet specific 
needs. Whether your space requirements 
are large or small, our layout department 
will assist you to obtain maximum usage 


from every square foot. 
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A CAPITAL investment of $565 
in 1928 was the foundation for 
‘a company that now ranks among 
he top half dozen in the radio and 
television field and has consistently 
Maintained a position of leadership 
‘im one or more phases of communi- 
‘cation and radio equipment manu- 
facture. 

is Motorola, Inc., originally incorpo- 
‘rated as the Galvin Manufacturing 
Corporation, gained its original foot- 
hold in the highly competitive radio 
business early in 1930 when it de- 
“signed and began the manufacture 
of a radio receiving set for use in 
“automobiles. Until September, 1948, 
‘the Motorola automobile radio was 
“manufactured exclusively for installa- 
‘tion in cars already on the road, and 
the company soon dominated this 
“market. The company now has com- 
‘pleted negotiations to supply one- 
‘third of the radios sold as original 
equipment in Ford cars and approxi- 
‘mately 40 per cent of the radios in 
new Chrysler cars. Radios are also 
supplied by the company for Willys- 
“Overland and Crosley cars. 


Makes Home Radio Line 


In 1936 the company entered the 
‘home radio field and subsequently 
developed a full line including table 
“models, portables, radio-phonograph 
consoles, and record-making appa- 
ratus. 

Motorola has been a pioneer in the 
development of AM and FM two- 
way radio communication equipment, 
and ranks as the leader in this field. 
Motorola developed the Handie- 
“Talkie of World War II fame, and 
its name is widely known for two- 
way communications equipment used 
by police departments, taxicabs, util- 
‘ity companies, and industries. 

In 1946 the company began the 
manufacture of an automobile heater 
using gasoline for fuel. Difficulties 
encountered with this product, attrib- 
uted to certain parts that did not 
“meet specifications, resulted in losses 
‘on this operation. These difficulties 
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have now been eliminated, and the 
company looks for not less than a 
small profit from heater sales in 
1949. 

Overshadowing all other develop- 
ments in the company’s history is its 
success in the manufacture and sale 
of television receivers. Motorola was 
one of the first to produce television 
sets for the postwar market, with 
two models introduced in October, 
1947. The company had the distinc- 
tion of being the first to produce a 
receiver for sale at less than $200. 
This set, a 26-pound table model, 
was originally priced at $179.95 and 
now retails at $189.95. 


Television Production Big 


Motorola’s output of television re- 
ceivers in 1948 will total 100,000, an 
impressive figure in view of the 
shortage of the essential cathode ray 
tubes. A separate factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of 
television sets was erected by the 
company. Production capacity will 
be doubled by an expansion program 
to be completed in March, and the 
company expects to produce 250,000 
television receivers in 1949. Seventy 
per cent of the receivers sold during 
the current year have been the 7- 
inch tube models, while 30 per cent 
have been larger tube models. The 
growing demand for larger screen 
television sets is expected to bring 
sales of the larger models to 40 per 
cent of the total sales next year. 


Television receivers have replaced 
automobile radios as the principal 
sales and profit product of Motorola, 
Inc. Plans for 1949 call for market- 
ing $40,000,000 worth of television 
sets as compared with approximately 
$15,000,000 this year. The com- 
pany estimates its sales of other 
major products as follows: automo- 
bile radios $20,000,000, communica- 
tions equipment $12,000,000, and 
home radios $8,000,000. 

The popularity of television has 
had an adverse effect on radio-phon- 
ograph sales, but Motorola’s sales of 
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home radios this year exceeded 194' 
figures despite a decline for the im 
dustry as-a whole. The company” 
current volume in table models i: 
holding up well, and sales of portabli 
radios have been reported “very 
good.” Profit margins are wider on 
television sets than on home radios: 
The margin of profit on two-way 
radio equipment, a field in which the 
company foresees important growth 
possibilities, also is better than tha 
for conventional radios. 

Motorola, Inc., does not sell direct 
to stores, garages and other retailers 
but reaches these outlets through 
some 90 exclusive distributors: 
Wholly owned subsidiaries of the 
company operate as distributors ini 
Northern Illinois and in Philadelphia 
and surrounding territory. An ex- 
ception is the two-way radio equip- 
ment, which is sold direct to users. 

The company advertises its prod- 
ucts extensively, and its budget for 
this purpose in 1948 was $2,500,000. 
In addition to advertising aimed at 
the ultimate consumer via national 
magazines, newspapers, and outdoor 
road signs, the company is a large 
user of space in trade magazines that 
reach dealers in the radio and home 
appliance field. Motorola makes avail- 
able to distributors and dealers a 
complete array of signs, banners, dis- 
plays, folders, catalogs, window 
decals, and other advertising and pro- 
motional material. 


Modern Plants 

The company’s principal plant, 
owned in fee, is located in Chicago. 
The first unit of this modern plant 
was erected in 1937, and has since 
been greatly expanded. Recently a 
smaller plant was leased in Quincy, 
Ill., and is being used for the pro- 
duction of small radios. The inven- 
tory and certain assets of the car 
radio division of International De- 
trola Corporation were purchased last 
September, giving the company its 
first entry to the original equipment 
business with the automobile indus- 
try. The auto radios are being manu- 
factured in the Chicago plant. 

Motorola designs and engineers its 
products but does not manufacture 
all the components. Some are pur- 
chased on specification or as stand- 
ard items, and further processed and 
assembled in the company’s plant. 
Employes now total 4,200, of whom 
approximately 200 are engaged in 
engineering and research. 

The favorable employe relations 
7 
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existing at Motorola, Inc., is indi- 
cated by the fact that employes have 
never felt the need for unionization 
rand have never called for an election 
to establish union representation. Im- 
portant factors in this situation have 
been the company’s practice of pay- 
ing top industry wages and the main- 
‘tenance of a bonus or profit sharing 
‘program. From 1939 through 1947 
a bonus varying from three per cent 
‘to ten per cent of employes’ annual 
earnings was paid each year. In No- 
‘vember, 1947, the bonus was re- 
“placed by an employes’ savings and 
profit sharing plan, approved over- 
whelmingly by a vote of the em- 
‘ployes. The company’s contribution 
to this fund in the fiscal year ended 
"November 30, 1948, was about 
$1,000,000. 


Plan Big Gain For 1949 


_ The projected sales of $80,000,000 
for 1949 compare with an indicated 
$57,000,000 for the fiscal year ended 
November 30, 1948. The realization 
‘of the 1949 sales goal at present 
profit margins would produce earn- 
“ings at the rate of more than $5 a 
“share, Paul V. Galvin, president, esti- 
“mates. Net profit for the year to 
November 30, 1948, was estimated at 
about $3.75 a share shortly before 
“the close of that period. 


_ Latest published sales and earnings 
figures cover the nine months ended 
August 28, 1948. Net sales were 
$38,801,926, while net income was 
~$2,207,765, equal to $2.76 a share. 
“These figures compared with net 
sales of $32,060,236 for the nine 
months to August 28, 1947, and net 
income of $1,827,119, equal to $2.28 
a share. 

A comparison of net sales, net 
income and earnings per share, fol- 
lows: 


Yrs. end Per 
Nov. 30 Net Sales Net Income Share 
M9477" $46,679,149 So oOs4 11 eS bel 4, 


B1946 __.... 23,201,107 656,286 0.82 
BO4S 2... 67,896,597 878,573 2.45 
1944... $6,957:292 1,416,797 ..3.95 
SY: eee 82,074,462 1,259,303 Jean 
B42 ek 30,918,014 858,456 2.39 
HOA Les... 17,631,500 833,794 2.32 
*1940 _.. - 9,936,558 522,647 1.45 


*Eleven months. Based on 358,875 
shares 1940-1945, and 800,000 shares 
1946-1947. 


Capitalization outstanding consists 
of 800,000 shares of $3 par value 
capital stock, of which some 3) per 
cent is owned by the Galvin families 
and officials of the company. The 
‘only debt other than current obliga- 
‘tions consists of a $2,000,000 3! per 
cent serial loan for 15 years, nego- 
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v.41, to be greater, excel ot 
‘ Syn. outdo, Ga Raed Bve 

H (ék-sed‘Ing), 
ex-ceed-ing passing: ex 
chai¢, remarkably; excessively 


ex-cel (6k-sél’), rt. [pte any 


| to surpass: he su 
7 Syn. outdo, ecl! pe fa ass, 

( ‘s8-léns), 
ex-cel-lence goodness, or 
good quality: Excellence, a ti 

E Syn. superiority, oodness: g 
o- ( ‘s8-18n-s + 
ex-cel-len-CY worth. supp 
title of honor of certain high q 
governors, etc.: geperally with Mrou 
ant (ék's&lént), ado 
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EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE Co. 
ye 


9113-25 BO. WESTERN AVE. 


e27e? 


Customer's Onoca NO 


£. W. Fischer Company 


@ PHONE ViRoimia 7220 


WDD 04556 


pare September i] 194 8 A 


So.v To 


228 North LaSalle St. 
| 


DESCRIPTION 


6 Circuit Distributing Cabinet with 


2 z 100 Amp 
2 - 60 Amp Circuits 
1-1/2" Galy. Condult 
#2 Type R Cable 

100 Amp Solderless Lugs 


|. | 
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Rolis Rubber tape 


Rolls Frictlon tape 
220 Volt 3 Pole 200 Amp Sa. 


D Safety Switch 


81D4U35 heaters 


CR 70060538 220/3/60 G. E. Magnetic Starter 


a) SisRis 


CR 2OUB AZOOA Push Button Station 
364 base 


6 HP 220/440/3/60/1800 G. E. Open Type 
Ie 9.0 Worthington QO Sheave !-7/8* Bor: 


K Ba! | 
e 


8 88/8 


C195 EC Cord Multi V-belts 


6C WY.0 Worthington QO Sheave 2-1/8" Bore 


8 


Rewlnd: 


Sa 


5 HP 220/W40/3/60/1800 RPM G. E. Sleeve bearing mot 
x 
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unit,” 


Hare, ONE call, ONE order, ONE delivery, ONE invoice 
and ONE disbursement will bring to you, Supplies and 
Services that make it possible for us to say: XL-WAY — 
“A complete service from the source of power to the driven 


For the best in WHOLESALE SUPPLIES phone Virginia 7-7220 


EXCEL ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


2113 S. WESTERN AVENUE 


REDUCE COST of Handling 


Mail and Postage Waste with 
ENVELOPE OPENERS 
ENVELOPE SEALERS 
TRINER SCALES 


(THE POSTOFFICE SCALES) 


ORDER NEW TRINER MAIL G PARCEL 
POST SCALES NOW with new 
rates effective January 1, 1949 

Write for Folder 


Lang Equipment Sales Co. 
—EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS— 
325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 
Tel. SUperior 7-2278 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO. 


EST. 1929 


CONCRETE 


Floors—Machine Foundations 
Paving—Sidewalks 


WEntworth 6-4422 
6639 SO. VERNON 


We also apply Goodyear non-skid 
Surface on Every Kind of Floor 
im Colors 
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tiated by the company in July, 1944 
to increase its working capital. 

Public offering of 200,000 share 
of the stock was made in 1946. C€ 
this stock, 120,000 shares were o3 
fered for the account of the Galvi: 
families, while 80,000 shares repre 
sented new financing by the com 
pany to provide funds for plant ex 
pansion and additional working cap 
ital. The stock is listed on the Nev 
York Stock Exchange. 

Dividend payments in 1948 wil 
total $1.25 a share, including an 
extra of 25 cents to be paid in De 
cember. Stockholders received $1 ; 
share in 1947, 30 cents in 1946, ana 
60 cents in 1945 prior to a 2 for 
split up in December of that year 
From 1942 to 1944, inclusive, the 
company distributed 60 cents a share: 

The conservative dividend policy 
followed by Motorola, Inc., has en: 
abled the company to finance itd 
growth and, with the aid of thea 
insurance company loan, to atttain a 
comfortable working capital position: 
Net working capital is in the neigh: 
borhood of $11,000,000, and the com- 
pany does not contemplate any new 
financing to complete its current ex- 
pansion program. 


As of November 30, 1948, cur- 
rent assets totaled approximately 
$21,000,000 and current liabilities 


$10,000,000, while net worth was in 
excess of $13,000,000. Assets other 
than current were carried at roughly 
$4,00,000 after depreciation. 


New Ore Recovery Ideas 


(Continued from page 14) 


utilizing marginal ore. 
mining companies have “washed” 
of the lower grade ores to 
remove silica and impurities in much 
the same way as gold is panned. 
Now, however, Oliver has suc 
ceeded in recovering iron from ore 
several times finer than can be saved 
with standard washing methods. 
Although Cleveland-Cliffs has not 
yet built an experimental unit, it 
will probably build one near its new 
Ishpeming laboratory. That the com- 
pany is pushing forward with its 
experimental work is indicated by the 
fact that, rather than wait for the 
new laboratory to be completed, 
Cleveland-Cliffs is conducting — re- 
search in temporary quarters near 
the site of the new building. 
Taconite research is still in its pre- 
liminary stages. It will probably take 


For years 


some 


several years before new processing | 
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yethods are developed. But re- 
search work in other phases of the 
problem are producing results. 


ie One research development should 
greatly reduce the cost of getting 
taconite out of the ground. As 
noted earlier, the low-grade ore has 
customarily been blasted. By this 
method, holes 30 feet or so deep 
and six to nine inches in diameter 
are cut by “churn drills’ and then 
loaded with explosives. To cut the 
“blast holes,” a string of tools weigh- 
ing up to 2,500 pounds is tediously 
dropped on the rock, gradually chip- 
ping it away. 

_ The same job can be done eight to 
ten times faster by an entirely new 
type of rig. Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation’s subsidiary, 
Linde Air Products Company, which 
has been experimenting with the rig 
for ten years, recently furnished the 
first commercial model which went 
into service near Hibbing in No- 
vember. Instead of cutting, this new 
device produces holes in the rock by 


“a process called “jet piercing.” 
-z 


How Jet Works 
Flaming jets of oxygen and kero- 
‘sene are directed against the rock, 
‘raising its temperature to about 3500 
degrees fahrenheit. Simultaneously, 
the rig shoots a stream of water at 
the red-hot rock, which shatters off 
rock particles in much the same way 
as Indians once chipped out flint 
arrowheads. Linde says jet piercing 
‘costs only 75 per cent as much as 
the cheapest method used up to now. 
This estimate takes into considera- 
‘tion the cost of the jet piercing rig, 
“which is $40,000 to $50,000 as com- 
pared with about $22,000 for the 
best quality churn -drill. 

Once out of the ground, the qual- 
‘ity of taconite is improved by in- 
‘creasing the iron content and reduc- 
‘ing the silica. The first step is to 
‘erush the taconite to powdered sugar 
‘consistency. Crushing costs have 
‘been halved as the result of research 
at the Minnesota Mines Experiment 
Station in Minneapolis. Three-quar- 
ters of the electricity required to 
do this crushing job goes into re- 
ducing the taconite from pebble size 
to powder, researchers at the station 
discovered. So they added a step 
‘to the process. The leanest mate- 
rial is separated and discarded when 
‘the taconite has been brought down 
from boulders to pieces of pebble 
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HYDRAULIC HOISTS 
STEEL DUMP BODIES 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 
WOOD & STEEL PANEL 
AND STAKE BODIES 
RAIL DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
INFRA-RED PAINTING—LETTERING—REPAIRS 
STEEL FABRICATION 


250 TON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRAKE 
SHEAR CAPACITY 12” x 12’ - 0” 


201 W. 33rd St. Chicago 16, Ill. 


BOulevard 8-6182 


Repaired, Rented 
Exchanged 
Installed 


RECONDITIONED 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


" ALLIS - CHALMERS” 


MOTORS 
TEXROPE DRIVES 


AND ELEVATORS 


V BELTS Repaired 
All. Phones Installed 


ARmitage 6-8300 Inspected 


(WEEKLY - MONTHLY) 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


RT WERT Expect 


-ETRICC 
eve 1347-51 Sa atts ST. ae 


CHICAGO 22 


WIRING 


Power and Light 
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Another NEW Industry! 


IN 
KENWOOD 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT 


THE WARD STEEL COMPANY of Boston Massa- 
chusetts has just purchased a site for the erection 
of a large warehouse building in the Kenwood 
Manufacturing District. 


You too, will find many advantages when you 
investigate the possibilities of the Kenwood Manu- 
facturing District. 


KENWOOD is large enough to allow ample 
room for plant expansion. 


KENWOOD is now served by two belt railroads. 


KENWOOD is close to densely populated neigh- 
borhoods—a ready supply of labor. 


KENWOOD is bounded by the 47th St., 51st St. 
and the Kedzie Avenue car lines. ‘‘L’’ and bus 
lines from all parts of Chicago serve it via 
transfer. 


KENWOOD is fairly and properly priced. Gen- 
erous terms for financing developments are 
avaliable. 


If you are considering a new plant location, be sure to investigate this 
industrial district. Write or call for particulars. 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RAndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


Ee | 
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¢ 
size (about a quarter inch in dian 
eter). 
Progress is also being made 3 
finding better ways to separate tk 
iron from the silica and other in 
purities. Part of the taconite 
magnetic. This variety can be cor 
centrated by drawing out the iro 
with powerful magnets. The nor 
magnetic taconite is more of a prob 
lem. One of the most promisin 
methods of concentrating this typ 
of- ore is by “flotation”, a proces 
used in processing other types c 
minerals. 


$1.00 Per Ton Flotation Process 


The firm that probably leads th 
field in working out flotation pro¢ 
esses, Mineral Separation Nort 
American Company, set up a pild 
plant three years ago at Clevelanc 
Cliffs Canisteo mine, near Coleraine 
Minn. With the help of about 5: 
cents worth of starch, soap and lim 
and 50 cents worth of electric powe: 
for every ton of ore treated, thi 
company has succeeded in takin: 
ore with 25 per cent iron and 6 
per cent silica and processing it int: 
a material with 60 per cent iron an’ 
10 per cent silica. 

Such producers of the reagent 
used in flotation as Armour an- 
Company, American Cyanamid Com 
pany and Corn Products Refinin: 
Company have also conducted ex 
tensive experiments on this problem 

Another way of handling the nom 
magnetic taconite is to make it mag 
netic; then separate the iron witl 
magnets. This can be accomplishee 
by roasting the ore which impart: 
magnetic qualities to it. Fuel coste 
however, boost the production cost: 
to prohibitive levels. 

Still another possible concentrat: 
ing method is the electro-static proc 
ess. Here, too, the taconite is ground 
to a fine dust. The iron and wast 
are given opposing electric charges 
and the dust is dropped through ar 
electrostatic field. The negative pole 
in the field attracts the positively 
charged particles and vice versa. A: 
yet, however, this process has not 
been perfected to the point where 
it’s ready to be tried in an experi 
mental plant. 

The problem doesn’t end when a 
powdery material with the proper 
Proportions of iron and _ silica has 
been obtained. Ore that’s powdery 
fine won't work in a blast furnace 

(Continued on page 51) 
3B 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


JP NDUSTRIAL developments in the 
EI Chicago Industrial Area during No- 
aber totaled $15,907,000 compared 
‘with $16,057,000 in November, 1947. 
‘Total expenditures in the first 11 
‘months of 1948 were $146,862,000 
‘compared with $171,706,000 for the 
‘same period in 1947. These develop- 
“ments included new construction, ex- 
‘pansion of industrial buildings, and 
‘the purchase of land and buildings 
for industrial purposes. 
- Globe Oil and Refining Company, 
Lemont, Ill., is expanding the capa- 
city of its Aone including the installa- 
tion of catalytic cracking units. The 
expansion will increase the plant’s 
‘output by 6,000 barrels of high test 
gasoline per day, which will nearly 
double its present output. 
_ Chicago Screw Company, 25th and 
Washington boulevard, has started 
‘construction of its production and of- 
fice units. George Sollitt Construc- 
‘tion Company, general contractor. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, 
‘Division of United States Steel Cor- 
‘poration, Gary Works, is enlarging 
its coke producing capacity. 
 Electro-Motive Division, General 
Motors Corporation, has a 154,000 
square foot building under construc: 
tion. 
International Harvester Company 
‘has leased approximately 90,000 
“square feet of yard and buildings at 
‘the corner of Blue Island and Hoyne 
avenues. The building is intended 
for heavy construction and the yard 
is equipped with gantry cranes for 
‘the handling of materials. J. Beidler 
Camp and Company, broker. 
Clawson and Bals, manufacturer of 
automotive parts, 2508 S. Michigan 
‘avenue, has started construction of a 
45,000 square foot building at West 
47th street and South California ave- 
‘nue. The company is a subsidiary of 
ohn Aluminum and Brass Company 


of Detroit. A. Epstein and Sons, 
engineer. 

All Steel Equipment Company, 
Aurora, Ill., will construct a 120,000 


square foot addition to its plant. 

Foulds Milling Company, Liberty- 
ville, will construct a 120,000 square 
foot plant. Campbell Lowrie Lauter- 
milch Corporation, general contrac- 
tors. 

Libby, McNeill and Libby has pur- 
chased 34 acres of land and a plant 
containing 351,000 square feet of 
floor space at Columbia avenue and 
165th street in Hammond. Nicolson, 
Porter and List, brokers. 

Puritan Company of America, 3639 
S. Ashland avenue, manufacturer of 
juices, is constructing a one-story 
building at 1200 W. 37th street. A. 
Epstein and Sons, Inc., engineers; 
Poirot Construction Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 

Clear Wrap Company, will con- 
struct an 80,000 square foot building 
in Mundelein, Il. 

Russell Electric Company, 340 W. 
Huron street, has purchased the 
building at the corner of W. 45th 
street and Western avenue. Arthur 
Rubloff and Company, broker. 

Horween Leather Company will 
construct another plant on its proper- 
ty at 2015 Elston avenue. The new 
construction will add approximately 
60,000 square feet of floor space. 

Roddis Company, Inc., 1440 W. 
Cermak road, has a new 64,000 
square foot building under construc- 
tion at 3901 W. 41st street. The 
company manufactures doors and 
sash. A. Epstein and Sons, Inc., en- 


gineers. 
F. E. Schundler and Company, 
Joliet, manufacturer of non-metallic 


insulation, is constructing an addition 
to its plant. 

General Motors Corporation has 
started construction of a warehouse 


aD 


Sheet Metal 
Fabricators 


unexcelled facilities for quan- 

tity production. 
Developing—Designing and 
Manufacturing of 
PATENTABLE METAL 
SPECIALTIES 

HOT TINNING 

of Tanks—Tubes—Castings 


C. DOERING & SON, Inc. 
Lake at Loomis, Chicago 7, Ill. 
Phone MOnroe 6-0921 


CULLMAN SPROCKETS 


For 
Roller Block and 
Silent Chains 
Over 80,000 in Stock. 


Special Sprockets 
Made to Order. 
Also 
Speed Reducers—Block, 
Roller and Silent 
Chain Drives 


Send For Catalog 


CULLMAN WHEEL CO. 


BUckingham 1-2800 
1331 ALTGELD ST. CHICAGO 14 


» ) CAN.CO. 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS 


Engineering Services for Industry 
Examinations, Analyses, Reports 
Design, Supervision of Construction 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


ST LT 
Carpentry * Masonry * Concrete Work 
INDUSTRIAL ALTERATIONS 


L. J. GRAF 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 


General Contractors 
700 N. Michigan, Chicago1l1 SUperior 7-9298 


| Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. 1916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 
24 Hr. Telephone Service 
Residential Commercial 


P A & Inter-Com Systems 
call or write 
PRIVATE TELE-COMMUNICATIONS, INC. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Lincoln 9-4321 - 7083 


HEAT TREATING 


Chicago’s Oldest Commercial Steel Treating Plant 


FRED A. SNOW CO. 


1942 W. Kinzie St. Tel. SEeley 3-2662 
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Insurance Counselor 


for Industry 


e Get the facts about your most valu- 
able asset. 
e Surveying - Analyzing and Admin- 
istering insurance programs of all 

kinds from every viewpoint. 
@ NOT CONNECTED WITH BROKERS, 
AGENTS OR INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 
@ Independent and specialized service 
rectly for the assured. Over 30 
years experience. 


GEORGE P. HUNT 


134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
Telephone ANdover 3-4983 


Supervisor 


Training 


ip 


Foremen link the employee with 
top management— they must be 
adequately trained. 


Duffin Iron Company 


Established 1876 


Fabricators of Structural Steel 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
4837-55 SO. KEDZIE AVE. 
hicago 32 
Phone Lafayette 0732 


CONTRACTING OFFICE 
ROOM 1600—37 W. VAN BUREN ST. 
Chicago 5 
Phone HArrison 7-8813 


LET US SHARPEN YOUR TOOLS 


We specialize in Precision Grinding, External 
Grinding and Re-cutting. Send us your Cutters, 
Reamers, End Mills, Hobs, Saws, Broaches, 
Sectional Dies, Etc. 
We Pick Up and Deliver 
20 years’ guaranteed service 
Kirchman-Dierks Company 
4653 W. Harrison St. MAnsfield 6-1426 
for your 


G I F T Personnel 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
Gift Sets — Stationery — Toiletries 
Handmade Corsages — Lucite 


PERMANENT DISPLAY 
Linnea - 200 W. Ohio St. 
Chicago 10 III. 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


“Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


ALLEY AND STREET PAVING 


By Private Contract. 


METROPOLITAN PAVING CO. 


Established 1922 


155 N. Clork St. Chicago | 
Telephone FRanklin 2-8496 
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Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation building as it will appear after remodeling 


at 5224 W. Roosevelt road. The one- 
story plant will contain approximately 
30,000 square feet of floor space. J. 
Emil Anderson and Company, gen- 
eral contractor. 


Fabricated Products Company, 412 
N. Orleans street, manufacturer of 
plastic materials, has purchased the 
one-story building at 3524 W. Bel 
mont avenue. The building contains 
approximately 25,000 square feet of 
floor space and 12,500 square feet of 
adjoining vacant property was also 
included in the transfer. Arthur Ru 
bloff and Company, brokers. 


Illinois Grain Terminals Company 
has purchased 1114 acres of land at 
106th street and the Calumet river on 
which the company will construct a 
grain elevator. 


O’Bryan Brothers Inc., manufac- 
turer of women’s wear, is construct- 
ing another building on its property 
at 4220 W. Belmont avenue. 


Humble Downing Company, manu- 
facturer of corrugated paper shipping 
containers, has purchased a plant in 
Arlington Heights. The company is 
a subsidiary of Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, Cornell, Wis. Hogan 
and Farwell brokers. 


Lee Tex Rubber Products Corpora- 
tion, will construct an additional 
16,000 square foot unit at Clybourn 
and Damen avenues. 


Illinois Molded Products Company, 
2411 W. 23rd street, will construct 
an—additional 22,000 square foot 


building. A. Epstein and Sons, ar: 
chitects-engineers. 

Ajax-Consolidated Company, manu: 
facturer of railroad equipment, 4615 
W. 20th street, Cicero, has purchasec 
the one-story building at 4321 W: 
Harrison street. The company plana 
to operate both plants. J. J. Harring: 
ton and Company, brokers. 

Brasco Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturer of store fixtures, store 
fronts and other brass items, will 
construct a 10,000 square foot ex 
pansion to its plant in Harvey, Ill. 
Loebl Schlossmann and Bennett, ar- 
chitects. 

Troy Brass and Aluminum Foun- 
dry, 2559 W. 21st street, has pur- 
chased a building containing 12,000: 
square feet of floor space at Ridge~ 
Way avenue and 34th street. J. J. 
Harrington and Company, brokers. 

Dudek and Bock Manufacturing 
Company, 809 N. Damen avenue, 
has purchased the one-story building 
at the northwest corner of Fulton 
and Hoyne streets. 


Meyercord Company, decalcomania 
manufacturer at 5323 W. Lake street, 
has purchased a building on North 
Wolcott street North of North ave- 
nue. 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corpo- 
ration has leased the building on the 
southwest corner of North Wabash 
avenue and East Illinois street for 
their Chicago branch and extensive 
remodeling of the building is now 
under way. The exterior of the 
building, which was formerly used as 
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a cold storage plant, will be modern- 
ized and windows will be installed. 
_ Remodeling of the interior will in- 
_ clude installation of a new entrance 
lobby, automatic elevators, acoustical 
ceilings, and a new lighting system. 
The building, which will be known 
as the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Building, has approximately 60,000 
Square feet of space. The Bowes 
Realty Company represented Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph, and Donald 
W. Easter represented the owners of 
the property in arranging the lease. 


Don't Bother Grandpa 


(Continued from page 22) 


promised to hire older men and women 
whenever possible. Meanwhile, the 
_ number of workers over 45 placed by 
_ the agency increased 128 per cent. 


_ Labor unions are also active in 
stimulating educational campaigns to 
- correct misunderstandings concerning 
__ the capabilities of older workers. They 
“are attempting to secure reasonable 
seniority rules for protecting older 
workers and for abolishing hiring-age 
limits. 


Employers, obviously, can do much 
_ to help keep older workers on the 
payroll. Firms with private pension 
plans are being urged by insurance 
experts to re-examine their programs, 
and even eliminate minimum service 
_ requirements and limitations on age. 
_ According to a pamphlet issued by 
_ the Public Affairs Committee: 


“Employers should also study their 
hiring policies with regard to older 
- workers. An honest survey of the in- 

formation available today will dispel 
the idea—often unthinkingly accepted 
—that there is any significant rela- 
tionship between age and costs. This 
should convince most fair-minded em- 
ployers that the idea that “workers 
are through at 40” is based on inade- 
quate information and mistaken im- 
_ pressions . . . Further, such employ- 
ers might well look over their estab- 
lishments to see what jobs are most 
suitable for older workers—positions 
in which faithfulness, accuracy, ex- 
perience and responsibility are more 
‘important than physical strength and 
speed. Finally, employes, employers, 
unions, and public agencies can join 
‘in providing training facilties which 
will enable the:older worker to adapt 
his skills and experience to new job 
opportunities.” 
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EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


@ CHICAGO 5201 S. Halsted St., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 m 
@ SOUTH BEND 225 N. Lafayette Bivd., Phone 4-1173 
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Hiawatha Foutes 


MU BU QUE ROCKFORD 
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The distinctive, glass-roofed Skytop 
Lounge shown in the illustration is a 
new type of observation room for track- 
side to mountain top scenic views. 
Skytop Lounges are carried on the 
Morning and Afternoon Twin Cities H1AwaTHas. 


These cars typify the advanced styling of other 


Speedlined equipment included in The Milwaukee 
Road’s great car building program. 


New cars now on the rails have permitted the 
presentation of improved and new HIAWATHAS now 
operating nine thousand miles a day. 


All the new cars embody design and engineering 
improvements to make travel hours more pleasant 


on “the friendly 


Railroad of the friendly West.” 


YOUR CALENDAR IS READY. A note on. 


your letterhead will bring you a handsome wall 
calendar featuring the above illustration printed in 
full color. V. L. Hitzfeld, General Agent Passenger 
Department, Room 711A—100 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Phone CEntral 6-7600. 
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EARING on both the interim 
and full Ex Parte No. 168 rail- 
road freight rate increase request 
began November 30 in Washington, 
_D.C. The railroads are asking for a 
‘13 per cent advance in freight rates 
with certain modifications on fruits, 
vegetables, lumber and sugar, and for 
somewhat greater increases on coal, 
coke and iron ore. Their motion, 
filed on October 12, requesting an 
immediate interim increase of eight 
per cent was denied by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. In a sup- 
' porting statement filed with the com- 
mission, Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, vice 
president and director of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, pointed 
out that unless the proposed in- 
creases in freight rates are author- 
ized the railroads will probably earn 
a rate of return on net investment 
of less than three per cent. He 
stated that unit prices paid by the 
railroads for fuel, materials and sup- 
plies have increased over 120 per 
cent since 1939 while the prices the 
railroads charge for their services 
have advanced slightly more than 40 
per cent. Another statement in sup- 
port of-the proposed increase, filed 
by Ralph Budd, president of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 
road, declared that the railroads must 
be afforded an opportunity to earn 
a fair return if the civil and mili- 
tary needs of the country are to be 
cared for. 

L.C.C. To Investigate Motor Pro- 
tective Services: The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has instituted an 
investigation on its own motion into 
the failure of motor carriers to es 
tablish a separate charge for perish- 
able protective service. The investi 
gation involves movements between 
points in Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, Wis- 


consin and Wyoming on the one 


hand and points in Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Maine, Maryland, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia on the other. 
The proceeding has been docketed 
as MC-C-985, Perishable Protective 
Services and Charges, and hearing 
will be held before I.C.C. Examiner 
Hi. G. Lawton on January 11, 1949, 
at the Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Operating Rail Unions Accept 10 
Cent Wage Boost: All five of the 
railroad operating unions have agreed 
to accept the railroads offer of a 
10 cent hourly wage increase, retro- 
active to October 16, 1948. How- 
ever, the wage and hour dispute 
between the railroads and the 16 
non-operating brotherhoods is still 
before the emergency board ap- 
pointed by President Truman. These 
unions are asking for a 25 cent 
hourly wage hike, a 40-hour work 
week with 48 hours pay, time and 
one half for overtime and Saturday 
work and double time for work on 
Sundays and holidays. The emer- 
gency board has until December 17 
to file its report with the President. 
The motor carriers have also been 
hit by increased wage costs. The 
30,000 over-the-road drivers in 15 
central and midwestern states have 
been awarded a 15 cent hourly wage 
increase and a one-half cent per 
mile boost in mileage rates, except 
west of the Mississippi River where 
the mileage rates were increased. one- 
quarter cent per mile. 

I.C.C. Examiner Submits Proposed 
Motor C.O.D. Rules: In his report 
in Ex Parte No. MC-42, Handling 
of C.O.D. Shipments, 1.C.C. Exam- 
iner James J. Williams outlines the 
proposed rules and regulations to be 
observed by motor common carriers 
in the handling of C.O.D. shipments 
and the remittance of C.O.D. funds. 
The recommended rules provide that 
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Havin g 
Transfer-File 
Headaches? 


Let us help you with the Casey 
System of permanent filing. 


Provides neat, secure, permanent 
preservation of important, valuable 
and inactive records. 


The Casey Records-Control Method 
of Transfer offers 4-Fold benefits— 


1. Decreased clerical requirements. 


2. Eliminates’ re-filing transferred 
records. 


3. Releases costly equipment, thus 
increasing efficiency of vital 
records. 


4. Saves over 50% of floor space. 


The Casey Method is installed with- 
out disturbing or altering present 
filing system. 


Phone FRanklin 2-4875 for rec- 
ommendations. 


No obligation. 


The Casey Filing Co. 


82 W. Washington St. 


Serving Chicago Business Firms for 
Over Forty Years. 


gy 


Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


For Better Results 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our - 
present clients. 

Recognized by: ANPA « APA « PPA « ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


| COMMERCE: 


; 
C.O.D. collections be remitted to the: 
consignor, or other person designated | 


== MADDEN by the consignor as payee, within | 
=o | <2). : - 10 days after collection from the con- 


EQUIPMENT co signee. On interline shipments the’ 
oe gree 


a a delivering carrier shall notify the 
a j — : F . originating carrier that the C.O.D. 
) = funds have been transmitted to the 
consignor or payee. The proposed 
rules would bar the comingling of 
C.O.D. collections with other funds, 
but would require that such collec- 
tions be deposited in a separate ac- 
count or trust fund. A carrier ren- 
dering C.O.D. service would also be 
required to file a surety bond, the 
amount of which would be based on 
its gross revenues. 


B. & O. Reestablishes Heater Car 
Service: The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, on November 19, reestab- 
lished heater car service on less-than- 
carload traffic. Cars leave Chicago 
on Fridays for Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Md., and _ Philadelphia, 
Pa., and on Saturdays for Akron, 
* Crowned Design to Compensate for Differ- a Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. West: ; 

ent levels of cars. . ee bound service was also put into 
* Side Rail for Power Truck Guidance. ce : effect on Fridays from Baltimore, 
Md., to Chicago, Cincinnati and East 
St. Louis. 


* Adjustable Positive Locking Device. 


* Beveled Edges for easy approach. 
* One Man Operation. 


* Trussed for overloads. : “h : : 
Be Small Shipments and Pick-Up and 
iamond Grid Deck Non-Skid. oo ; i 
ck for Non-Skid Delivery Hearing Set: The Interstate 
SAFE BRIDGES TO CROSS! =. : Commerce Commission will hold fur- 
+ PENCO heavy-duty power truck bridge ther hearing in Dockets No. 29555 
ramp: si ith every saf, device § : " : ¢ ' | 1 
f anrare operators of lift tricks epeed of aur and MC-C-542 involving pick-up and 
ace operation. é 5 i 13 er ; 
The PENCO light weight metal bridge Famp is ‘psec wf : . delivery Ser Vie by railroads and 
penaned to meet the needs of hand trucking % : motor carriers and No. 29556 and 
and lift truck, ete., requirements as illus- ‘ : == 7 > 
trated. Ruggedly constructed with an axle load : eS MC-C-543 involving charges on small 
eepecity, of an aan Brerans to fill the ie ; hi a i] 
needs of wareho t 7 k eS 2 re 
Ea Re saan eet : ae) Supments) Dy velltese ae 
Exclusive agents for TOWMOTOR s ; carriers, On January 24 at Washing- 
Distributors of quality seasoned hardwood pallets Ss. %& oR. ton). Gr elhe hearing will be held 


before Commissioners Rogers and 
Alldredge and Examiners Stiles, Cum- 
e ALL PHONES : . . 

FRontier 6-3300 mings, Aplin, Vandiver, Kassel and 

4312 SOUTH PAULINA STREET CHICAGO 9,-ILLINOIS Boisseree. Following the hearing, 
an informal conference will be held 
at which all parties must be prepared 
We are manufacturers of to state what further evidence,. if 


Additional Business | | PHARMACEUTICALS and| | 2. they plan 0 present, with a 
SPECIALTIES . view to bringing the hearings in the 
Thru Export 


IN BULK OR IN FINISHED PACKAGES proceeding ee close. 
Consult us about any item you wish to add to 


by well ettablished Chicago export | | Zan dmiat otnaat treat cere || Gondola and Hopper Car) Demiia 

r your approval. rage Reduced: The demurrage charges 
We are only paid out of cash returns EINIMENTE TABLETS—(are tae or size) on Class G-Gondola Cars, Class H- 
on commission basis. Payments of SaWDLE Lae ereenveccens aaraiee Hopper Cars and Class LO-Special | 
goods secured by funds in U-S.A. CREAMS EMULSIONS Cars were reduced on November 1 
We are interested in additional ac- aoe Te Ee to $3.30 per car per day for the first 


counts from manufacturers. SAVOY DRUG AND CHEMICAL two days and $5.50 per car per day 
HILCO EXPORT COMPANY COMPANY for each succeeding day. The pre- 
Peoples Gas Building Uinoorporsteaticars vious. charges of $11.00 per car for 


Chicago 3, Illinois 20 SOUTH PEORIA STREET the fourth day a 
n ‘ 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. y and $16.50 for each 


succeeding day have been eliminated. P 
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New Ore Recovery Ideas 
(Continued prom page 44) 


‘It blows out the top. These “fines” 
can be mixed with coal and heated 
to form a clinker-like material called 


“sinter” that works well. But it 
costs about $1.25 a ton to convert 
iron ore “fines” into sinter. 


At the Mines Experiment Station, 
however, a method has been devel- 
oped that trims cost to about 80 
cents a ton. The powder is mois- 
_tened and fed into a revolving drum 
that rolls it, snowball-fashion, into 
round pellets of iron. These pellets 
are then “cooked” in ovens until 
they become hard enough to hold 
“together in a blast furnace. 


Power a Big Factor 


Power will be one of the big 
costs in manufacturing taconite into 
high-grade ore. There’s a_ state- 
financed research project under way 
that mining men hope will cut power 
costs. Minnesota, in additign to be- 
ing rich in iron ore, has huge re- 
"serves of peat—they total 6,800,- 
000,000 tons. A state agency, the 
Iron Range Resources and Rehabili- 
tation Committee, has put over $25,- 
000 into a research project designed 
to find ways of converting this peat 
into cheap fuel. The state researchers 
hope to trim peat mining costs by 
washing it out of the ground with a 
powerful hose. They are experi 
menting with a pelleting process, 
similar to the one used with iron 
ore, to get the moisture out of the 
peat and convert it into a fuel that 
will burn in regular furnaces. 

The Lake Superior mining indus- 
try has gone further than research. 
Mining companies are probably do- 
ing more prospecting for additional 
ore than at any time since the early 
days after iron was first discovered 
in the Lake Superior district. A good 
indication of how much prospecting 
is under way is provided by the per- 
mits issued by the state. You must 
obtain one of these permits before 
‘prospecting for ore on state land. 
Ray D. Nolan, director of the divi- 
sion of Lands and Minerals of Min- 
nesota’s Conservation Department, 
says only ten of these permits were 
issued in the four years ending in 
June, 1947. Since then, 100 have 
been granted. One hundred more 
have been applied for. 

To prove up a property that has 
ore, mining firms use diamond drills. 


They produce a core that shows the 
extent of the ore. Diamond drilling 
firms are doing more work on the 
Lake Superior ranges than ever be- 
fore. S. E. Atkins of Duluth, one of 
the biggest operators, says he has 18 
outfits going now. In 1941, he had 
only six working. The other big dia- 
mond drilling firm, J. Longyear 
Drilling Company, reports a “great 
quickening of drilling activity in 
1948.” 

The industry is also actively leas- 
ing properties they think have de- 
posits of ore. A top official of the 
Great Northern Iron Ore Properties, 
which is one of the largest land 
owners in Northern Minnesota, de- 
clares, “Anything that looks like it 
might have possibilities as an iron 
mine has been gobbled up.” This 
man and mining executives on the 
range agree that more ore land has 
probably been leased in 1948 than 
for several decades. 
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Executive and Sales Personnel 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. e CHICAGO 
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Instant, Unlimited, Simultaneous 


Conversations . . . Every One Private 


KELLOGG 
SeLectT-O-PHoNE 


Automatic Private Telephone Systems 


No loudspeakers — 
nothing on your 
desk but a_ tele- 
phone. 100% con- 
ference facilities. 


Compact, easily in- 
stalled switching equip- 
ment needs no special 
room — 5 to 36 line 
capacity. 


Keep your telephone lines clear for out- 

side calls; cut telephone expense—every 

telphone a ‘master station’’—any one 

person can initiate a conference call. 

Every conversation confidential . . . In- 

stallation, expansion and maintenance 

costs amazingly small — only 3-wire 

conductor to each station. Only system 

that gives all these: 

@Full fledged TELEPHONE SYSTEM—not 
a loudspeaker system 

e@Compact, ready-wired switching equip- 
ment may be wall-mounted 

e@Long life—some in use more than 30 
years 


@Fully automatic—no operator ‘or bat- 
teries needed 

e@General or individual code calls, fire 
or burglar alarms can be incorporated. 
@Name Touch Executive Station avail- 


able 

WALKER-JIMIESON, INC. 
311 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


CAnal 6-2525 


Now . . unsurpassed speed PLUS unequalled comfort 


CINCINNATI 
ATLANTA . 


68 minutes, Non-stop 
2 hrs. 15 min., Non-stop 


JACKSONVILLE . 3 hrs. 59 min. 


For reservations 


Phone FRanklin 2- 9855 


Ticket Office: 
67 East Monroe Street 


None faster -None Finer - to and through the South 
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P. A. Bergner 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Schradzki 
Co. 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Vonachen Industrial 
Supply Co. 


Stop at 


Hotel Pere Marquette 


Central Illinois’ Largest and Finest 


HOTEL PERE 
MARQUETTE 


500 Rooms + 500 Baths 
Jerry B. Gordon Management 


 PEORIA-ILLINOIS — 


Se ¢ 


A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER . . . 


* Times have changed but not at 


RED STAR INN, Chicago's 
famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant, Bre eg at aitsirels 


*It reminds one of the OLD 
WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. 


a none. the notables who felt at 

home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. Saas 

* Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining Orci). ped ¢ 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
Whitehall 4-9637 


The Red STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


cator. 
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New Products 


| Unique Vacuum Cleaner 


A radically different type of 


vacuum cleaner that picks up dirt 
rugs and_ furniture, 


from floors, 


| combines it with a stream of water 


and then washes it down the sink 
drain has been introduced by Hy- 
droway, Inc., 201 N. Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Designed by a 
former vacuum cleaner salesman, 
the new cleaner employs a flexible 
rubber hose, called “Multi-Flex” (a 
U. S. Rubber Company product), 


| which stretches five times its orig- 


inal length and thus enables the 
housewife to clean all rooms on one 
floor without moving the machine. 
The cleaner is operated by a one- 
half horsepower motor and has a 
disposable nylon screen to prevent 
heavier materials like hairpins, mar- 
bles and paper clips from clogging 
drains. 


Rust Preventer 

The Nox-Rust Chemical Corpo- 
ration, 2429 S. Halsted’ Street, Chi- 
cago 8, has introduced a new chem- 
ically-treated wrapper, called “Nox- 
Rust”, for packaging iron and steel 
parts such as piston rings, bearings, 
and dies. The treated wrapper 
emits a vapor which slowly coats 
items contained inside, thus prevent- 
ing corrosion from moisture or air. 
The wrapper is said to prevent 
moisture damage even if water seeps 
inside the package. 


Stenographer’s Helper 


The business executive who is 
troubled with error-smeared type- 
written material may find a_ solu- 


tion in a new kind of typewriter 
ribbon which makes it possible to 
correct errors with no _ smudge. 
Called “Del-e-Tape,” the ribbon 
leaves an imprint which can be re- 
moved, as in the case of a mimeo- 
graph machine, with a liquid eradi- 
“Del-e-Tape” is distributed 
by Aetna Products Company, 202 
E. 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Auto Repair Rack 

Today’s bigger and roomier auto- 
mobiles (a further discussion of the 
subject begins on page 20) have 
posed a materials handling prob- 
lem for- garages and repair shops. 
With fenders, sides and grill work 


often integrated in one part, the 
job of straightening out a fender, 
for example, is more cumbersome 
than ever. Blackhawk Manufactur- 
ing Company, Milwaukee 1, believes 
it has helped solve the problem with 
its new “Reck-Rack”, a _ support- 
ing device that holds body sections 
up to six by nine feet in dimension. 
Sections are held in place by four 
adjustable bars eguipped with grip 
clamps. 


Glare-Free Lighting 

Prefabricated, all-steel lighting 
panels of a honeycombed design that 
provide glareless lighting in school 
rooms, offices and factories have 
been introduced by Federal Enter- 
prises, Inc., (formerly Federal Elec- 
tric Company) of Chicago. The new 
panels can be installed as a single 
continuous “ceiling” below existing 
lighting fixtures thereby providing 
diffused illumination and also con’ 
cealing overhead pipes, sprinkler sys- 
tems and air ducts. In new con- 
struction, the panels are said to elim 
inate the cost of such operations as 
lathing and _ plastering. 


Abrasion Tester 

A new abrasion recording machine 
designed to show the resistance to 
wear of such surface materials as 
electroplate, porcelain enamel, or- 
ganic coatings, leather, glass, plastics 
and woven textile fabrics is the 
product of Taber Instrument Corpo- 
ration, 111 Goundry Street, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. The Model 100- 
109 Abrasion Testing Set employs 
two abrasion wheels which _ alter- 
nately rub the surface being tested. 


= 
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A suction pump collects accumulated 


dust, while an adjustable timer shuts 
off the machine after a specified 
testing period has been completed. 


Ceiling-Hung Furnace 

The homeowner who wants oil 
heat, yet has little basement room 
to spare, may find the answer to 
his space problem with a new over- 
head oil-fired furnace developed by 
Gilbert and Barker Manufacturing 
Company, West Springfield, Mass. 
The furnace is hung from the raft- 
ers by four steel eye-bolt hangers; 
cold air is drawn in by a blower 
and warm air forced upward by a 
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The first model weighs 480 
pounds, measures approximately six 
by two feet, and has a 100,000 
b.t.u. capacity. Larger models- are 
to be added to the line next year. 


an. 


Chlordane Insecticide 

, The past year has brought many 
‘new innovations in insecticides, but 
“now the Gulf Oil Corporation, Pitts: 
burgh, Pa., believes it has come up 
with a still better bug killer. Gulf’s 
‘new executioner uses chlordane, a 
‘recently developed chemical which 
‘is said to pack a powerful “drive- 
out” and paralyzing punch when 
_used against roaches and ants. If 
“thoroughly applied and not washed 
or worn off, the solution, says Gulf, 
will kill roaches coming in contact 
“with sprayed surfaces for as long 
as six months after application and, 
since it is not repellant, roaches do 


_ not hesitate to crawl on its invisible 
film. 


Sheet Aligner 
- Askania Regulator. Company, 240 
_E. Ontario Street, Chicago 11, has 
developed a new mechanism that 
lines up the edges of sheet or strip 
material for coating, coiling or belt 
‘conveying. The machine uses air 
pressure that activates a diaphragm 
and cylinder arrangement in such a 
way as to move protruding sheets 
or strip back into line when they 
pass between the air nozzles. When 
materials move to the right or left, 
they cut off the air flow until they 
have been re-aligned. 


Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


brooding over the pre-election amau- 
_rosis suffered by the poll takers. The 
real profits in poll taking are not in 

relation to how people will vote 

politically but how they will vote on 

" products, a service rewarded by busi- 
ness. 

The opinion samplers’ election fi- 
asco has had immediate repercussions 
throughout the advertising industry, 
for it has deepened the chasm be- 

“tween two schools of thought; one 
holding that product research is ex- 
tremely valuable, the other holding 
that it is unscientific and a waste of 
money. “Tide”, advertising trade 
journal, has been reporting exten- 
sively on the post-election argument 
“and it has concluded that “adver- 
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The ROMANTIC 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story “‘Ivanhoe'' is reminiscent of a day long past when men 
loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 
enchantment of long ago. The Catacombs with its wierd 
passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


(OAUN SH AN il ae ene 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.50. NO COVER OR 
ADMISSION CHARGE. 


ENTERTAINMENT... 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 
Outdoor garden trout stream . . . FIVE distinctive BARS 
and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. ) GRaceland 2-2771 
ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


FOR GIFTS... 
FOR ENTERTAINING 


Finest wines and liquors, 
Most reasonable prices. 
e PRIZES e NOVELTIES e 
e DRINK MIXING SUPPLIES e 
“Send Jor Neu Price-List” 


Jim Ireland’s 42nd Oyster Season 


632-4 North 
Clark Street 
DElaware 7-2020 


SEA FOOD at its BEST 


Clams e Lobsters * Scallops « Frog Legs 
and 18 Varieties of Fish... 
Expertly Cooked and Served... 
Reasonable Prices 
Dinners from $1.35 
A La Carte from 75c 
Midnight Lobster Suppers 
Appetizing Cocktails—Free Parking 
Open Every Day 12 Noon to 2 A. M. 


BRVERAGES 
INC. 


210 W. Madison FRanklin 2-7788 
CECE UT = oe 


Are You Meeting 
Competition Squarely? 


Do it with 
MERCHANDISED 
ADVERTISING 


Merchandised Advertising is counselled 
and produced to coordinate completely 
your advertising and sales efforts to 
Wholesaler, Retailer and Consumer for 
best results. Proof that it is down-to- 
earth practice, and true economy as 
well, is apparent in the accounts this 
agency has serviced for its entire exist- 
ence of 15 years. It will cost you nothing 
to get the facts—do it now! 


Mer 173 WEST MADISON ST. CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
PHONE CEntral 6-4588 


Ww ADVERTISING COUNSEL 
W PRODUCTION IN ALL MEDIA 


Jaen ou} hs 


LOBSTER and SEAFOOD 
Direct From the Seashore 


CHOICE STEAKS, CHICKEN, CHOPS 
HOMEMADE PASTRIES 


The North Side's 
Most Beautiful 
Dining Place 


— ——. —___ — 


____AIR CONDITIONED 


Private Dining Rooms 
for Parties, Banquets, ete. 


OPEN FROM NOON 
TILL | A.M. EVERY DAY 


6666 N. RIDGE AVE. 


Near Devon 


AMbossador 2-5839 or 
SHeldrake 3-9787 


Ample Parking Space 


tisers and agencies who had used re- 
search wisely and well in the past 
would continue to do so. Those who 
had bought it simply because it 
seemed fashionable to do so, might 
now scurry for cover.” “Neverthe- 
less,” “Tide” adds, “most compa- 
nies will now have occasion for a 
stiff re-evaluation of the sampling 
and analyzing methods now in use.” 

The market research people have, 
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in the meantime, answered their crit-- 
ics with the declaration that asking; 
people how they “expect” to vote: 
politically is quite a different thing; 
from asking them how they like as 
product right now. “‘Market research) 
deals with facts of purchase, con-- 
sumption and behavior,” declared the: 
Market Research Corp. of America,, 


“election polls deal with opinions.” 


ERP In Action—Progress Report By Administrator 


(Continued from page 24) 


readjustments cannot be made in the 
course of national action along the old 
separatist lines. They can only be ac- 
complished if each nation seeks its new 
goal in terms of the economic capacity 
and the economic strength of Europe 
as a whole. America understands that 
these readjustments are exceedingly dif- 
ficult and that they require immense 
efforts by people who have scarcely had 
time to catch their breath after the 
ordeal of war. , 
“America also understands that it will 
not be easy for the participating nations 
to develop programs to conform to the 
fundamental readjustments of which I 
have been speaking but if the recovery 
we hope for is to be achieved, programs 
must be so developed. It is the re- 
sponsibility of each government to de- 
velop its own program, and it is the 
responsibility of each government to 
work out the mutual adjustments which 
will be the basis for a master plan. 
“What seems to me to be called for 
and quickly is such a master plan of 
action based upon the full recovery of 
the European economy by June 30, 
1952, when American aid terminates. 
This master program would, of course, 
be a composite of programs developed 
by the 16 participating nations, Western 
Germany and Trieste. I want to make 
clear as crystal the fact that what I have 
in mind is a program of action, not a 
rigid and ponderous five-year plan which 
tries to compress the life. processes of 
a nation into a set of formulae and a 
sheaf of statistical tables. Surely for 
freedom loving peoples, no plan must 
ever lose sight of the creative force of 
individual human beings and of the ex- 
tent to which a nation of free men 
renews itself from unknown and unsus- 
pected sources of strength in the minds 
and spirits of its men and women. 
“These four-year programs of action 
which I envisage would in part be 
stated in terms of production in agri- 
culture and in key industries, in part in 
terms of exports or imports of key com- 
modities but would also include pro- 
grams for action in such fields as mone- 
tary and fiscal policies and trade policies 
where governments and governments 
only can take action. In addition, to 
the programs for each of the countries, 
the OEEC should have a four-year plan 
of action of its own calling for specific 
accomplishments in the direction of 
making free the movement of goods, 
services and peoples among the nations. 
I would hope that the four-year pro- 
gram of action would be supplemented 
by four one-year programs so that at 
the end of each year progress could be 
measured. The steps in the program, 
the measures which are planned and the 
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individual accomplishments which are : 
scheduled should be stated clearly and 
concretely. Such a statement would 
furnish understandable gauges against 
which every citizen in Europe, and in 
America too, could measure the degree 
of progress.” 


I am glad to report that we now 
have in Washington recovery pro- 
grams for each of the nations for 
the first year, that those programs 
have been screened by the OEEC 
(Organization for European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation) for duplications 
or conflicts, and that the mutual ad- 
justments necessary to assure a co- 
ordinated program in all of Europe 
have been made. We expect to 
have the second year’s program and 
the fourth year program by Febru- 
ary 1. Our own staff economists, 
technical experts, attorneys and price 
advisers in Washington are now in 
the process of checking this first 
annual program to decide whether 
from the standpoint of the interest 
of the United States any further 
adjustments are necessary. 


“Normal Prices” Paid 


We do not anticipate any sub 
stantial number of changes as a re- 
sult of our screening in Washington 
of the programs as presented to us 
because the advice and counsel of 
our European organization have been 
made available to the individual par- 
ticipating nations and to OEEC while 
the programs were under develop- 
ment. We maintain a Paris head- 
quarters, headed by U. S. Special 
Representative W. Averill Harriman 
with William C. Foster as deputy, 
and have missions in each of the- 
nations we are serving. 


There is one very novel and vital 
provision of the Foreign Assistance 
Act which must be grasped clearly 
if the ECA operation is to be under- — 
stood. All the goods we ship to 
Europe are paid for at normal prices 
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packaged. 


Inquiries Invited 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 
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by those who receive and use them. 
Some of our aid is in the form of 
loans to foreign governments, but 
even when our aid is in the form 
of a grant to the government, the 
private individuals who ultimately 
use or consume the merchandise pay 
for it in pounds or francs or lira, or 
other local currency. The money 
thus paid goes into what we call 
counterpart funds to be used for 
recovery purposes in each country. 

These counterpart funds can be 
spent only by agreement between 
the foreign government and the Ad- 
ministrator of ECA. The Admin- 
istrator in turn must act with the 
advice of the National Advisory 
Council, composed of the Secretaries 
of State, Treasury and Commerce, 
the Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import 
Bank, and also with the advice of 
the Public Advisory Board of 12 
leading citizens appointed by the 
President. Thus, under elaborate safe- 
guards, the dollars we grant are 
made to do double duty: first, as 
dollars spent (mainly in the United 
States) and then as local currency 
counterparts spent for recovery in a 
European country. 

Lira funds have been used to re- 
store railroads, refit ocean liners, 
drain marshes, build bridges, ete. 
Franc funds have been released for 
the construction of power plants and 
electric lines, and for modernizing 
coal mines. 


Specific Responsibilities 

In addition to our general re- 
sponsibility for European recovery, 
the Foreign Assistance Act placed 
upon us a number of specific re- 
sponsibilities, some closely related to 
recovery, others with little or no 
relationship to it. Perhaps because 
it has been widely discussed in the 
press, I should mention one of them. 
Section 115 (f) of the act provides: 


“The Administrator will request the 
Secretary of State to obtain the agree- 
ment of those countries concerned that 
such capital equipment as is scheduled 
for removal as reparations from the 
three western zones of Germany be re- 
tained in Germany if such retention will 
most effectively serve the purposes of 
the European recovery program.” 


To understand the problem in- 
volved in meeting that directive, I 
will have to give you a bit of history. 
At Potsdam it was agreed by the 
allied powers that the peacetime 
economy of Germany could be sup- 
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ported by a level of industry calling; 
for a limitation of the annual pro 
duction of steel to 5,600,000 tons: 
All plants beyond those needed to 
meet this level of industry were to 
be declared surplus and distributed 
among the allied nations as repara- 
tions. It soon became evident that 
that level of industry was too low.) 
Consequently, in the Fall of 1947) 
as a result of a bilateral agreement 
between the United States and Great: 
Britain, the limitation on steel pro-) 
duction was raised to 10,700,000! 
tons. 


Reparations Problem 


As a result of this new level of 
industry, the number of plants avail- 
able for reparation was sharply re- 
duced. It was the United States: 
that took the lead in setting the: 
5,600,000 ton limitation and it was: 
the United States that urged the new: 
agreement. This circumstance cre-: 
ated something of a problem for the: 
Administrator because he had to go: 
once again to Great Britain and: 
France and ask for a reconsideration: 
of this issue, the final settlement of! 
which had presumably been made. 
I feel, of course, that we have both: 
a legal and moral right to ask for: 
this reconsideration because of the: 
large investment we are making in’ 
European recovery. At the same: 
time, it is a difficult negotiation —-. 
so difficult that I appointed a small. 
committee of distinguished Amer: 
icans headed by George M. Hum: 
phrey of Cleveland and with John: 
McCaffrey of the International Har-- 
vester Company as a member, to 
help me bring it to a successful con- 
clusion. I am glad to report that 
with the help of that committee good 
progress is being made. 

Now as to how the Marshall Plan 
is getting along. The latter part of 
October I attended a meeting in 
Paris participated in by the Paris 
headquarters staff and the chiefs of 
all the country missions. Each chief 
of mission was asked to report the 
extent to which the country he was 
serving was making good on_ its 
pledge of maximum effort at  self- 
help. Notable was the fact that 
with three exceptions the reports 
were that all that could be hoped for 
was being done. Furthermore, not 
only was the effort commendable, 
but the results were proportionate. 
For example, industrial production to 
date in western Europe is approxi- 
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mately 12 per cent ahead of 1947; 
electric power production 10 per 
cent; steel production 27 per cent. 
The production of fertilizer is 33 per 
‘cent over 1947; food production 25 
per cent. In the Bizone industrial pro- 
duction is running ata rate of 58 
per cent above that prevailing in 
1947. It is only fair to say that 
there are industries, coal for exam- 
ple, where progress has been slow, 
and there are countries still so beset 
with political and other problems that 
they have not yet gotten going. On 
the whole, the record is good. 

The Paris headquarters staff gave 
us an equally encouraging report as 
to the implemenation of the pledge 
given by the participating nations to 
put forth maximum effort toward 
mutual aid. The very fact that all 
the nations met together for months 
and then came out with a coordi- 
nated program for all of Europe is 
in itself an historic accomplishment. 
It represents a reversal of a century 
old trend more and more economic 
nationalism. ‘ 


Currency Clearing Plan 


In addition to this notable accom- 
plishment, the new intra-European 
currency clearance program went 
into effect as of November 1. Under 
this program the creditor nations in 
Europe have agreed to (1) fund or 
freeze the debts which have been 
contracted with the debtor nations of 
Europe since the war and (2) extend 
new credits on their own responsi- 
bility to the greatest extent possible. 
ECA has agreed to give the creditor 
nations conditional grants to enable 
‘them to extend additional credits to 
debtor nations beyond those offered 
on their own responsibility. The 
manner in which these conditional 
‘grants operate can best be explained 
by illustration. Belgium has steel 
‘beyond her domestic needs which 
she wants to sell. Greece needs the 
steel but has no Belgian francs with 
which to pay for it and Belgium is 
not in a position to accept Greek 
drachmas. ECA therefore agrees to 
buy Belgian francs for dollars, sell 
the francs to Greece for drachmas, 
and put the drachmas in the counter- 
part fund. Greece pays for the steel 
with francs. Admittedly this pro- 
gram of currency clearances is a 
palliative but it will give much 
‘needed stimulation to intra-European 
trade and will give the debtor as 
well as the creditor nations time to 
get their fiscal houses in order. 
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As further evidence of this new 
spirit of cooperation, the Benelux 
countries recently published a mem 
orandum under which Belgium, the 
Netherlands and Luxembourg will 
operate as one economy after 1950) 
France and Italy also are negotiating: 
a customs union. As for Great 
Britain, she is offering credits to 
European nations to the extent of 
over $300 million. To sum it alll 
up, European economic cooperation 
was just a hope six months ago, but 
today it is a fact. 

Above and beyond this tangible 
evidence which I have offered as tox 
how the Marshall Plan is getting on, 
I would like to cite some of its in+ 
tangible gains. It was the announce:: 
ment of the Marshall concept which! 
rebuilt enough hope to halt the 
march of Communism in Italy and: 
France in 1947. What would havee 
happened to western Europe if Italy; 
and France had gone Communistic« 
is too grim to think about. It is thee 
fact of Marshall Plan aid which is: 
giving to the free peoples of Europes 
a continuing determination to resistt 
totalitarianism and remain free. And,|. 
finally, it is the new spirit of co 
operation that has come to Europe: 
as a direct result of the Marshall! 
Plan that offers us our best hope fort 
peace. The last world war occurred! 
because the free nations failed to: 
unite in their common interest. No3 
aggressor will dare march against the: 
free nations if they regain  theirr 
strength and remain united. 


Here, There and Everywhere 

(Continued from page 8) _ : 

Users Conference reports. The: 

Massachusetts amendment was adopt: « 
ed by an overwhelming margin. 


* Candy Sales—The Department of! 
Commerce reports that confectionery ; 
sales by manufacturers to retail] 
chain organizations in 1947 amounted} 
to approximately $200,000,000, ort 
about one-fifth of producer sales att 
wholesale. Variety chains accounted] 
for 34.9 per cent of confectionery ’ 
producer chain store business, gro-- 
cery chains were next in importance’ 
with 31.4 per cent. 


® Tractor Use Increasing—The B. F.. 
Goodrich Company reports that the: 
number of rubber-tired tractors on) 
American farms has nearly tripled! 
during the past decade, and now) 
stands at a record high of 2,600,000. . 
+: 
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Judge: “Your age, madam?” 
Lady Witness: “Thirty years.” 


Judge: “You have a hard time 
proving that.” 

Lady Witness: “You'll have a difficult 
time proving the contrary. The church 
that had the record of my birth burned 


down in 1895.” 


may 


Husband (shouting upstairs to wife): 
“For the last time, Mary, are you com- 
ing?” 

Wife: “Haven't I been telling you for 
the last hour that Ill be down in a 


minute.” 
x x x 


Bus Driver (to little girl): “You're only 
six? When will you be seven?” 

Little Girl: “As soon as I get off the 
bus.” 


* * * 


The Army Psychiatrist looked at the 
prospective new soldier suspiciously, ““And 
what do you do for social life,” he asked. 

“Oh, I just sit around.” 

“Hmm, don’t you ever go out with the 
girls?” 

“Nope.” 

“Hmm, have you any desire to go with 
girls?” 

“Well, sort of.” 

“Then why don’t you?” asked the doc- 
tor pointedly. 

“My wife won't let me.” 


Sailor: “I can’t marry you. We have 
nothing in common. Why you wouldn't 
even know port from starboard.” 

Girl: “Well, I could look at the 
on the bottle, couldn't 1?” 
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Dad asked the three children what they 
had been doing to help Mother. ; 


“I washed the dishes,” said Bob. 
“I wiped them,” said Betty. 


Little Mary grinned and 
picked up the pieces!” 
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First Customer: “It’s fellows like you 


who spoil it for the rest of us giving 
that girl a dollar tip!” 
Second Customer: ‘“‘Well, look at the 


hat she gave me!” 


A rich man lying on his death bed 
called his chauffeur, who had been in his 
service for years, and said: 

“Ah, Sykes, I am going on a long and 
rugged journey, worse than ever you 
crove me.” 


“Well, sir,” consoled the chauffeur, 
“there’s one comfort — it’s all down-hill 
and you won't need any gasoline.” 

* hk ae 


An irate visitor darted angrily up to 
the beekeeper and complained: 

“One of your bees stung me, and I 
want you to do something about it.” 

The beekeeper answered soothingly: 
“Certainly, madam; just show me which 
bee it was and I'll have it punished.” 

A romance of ‘long standing had gone 
on the rocks, and -a friend was question- 
ing the would-be bridegroom. 


“Why, after all these years,’ he in- 
quired, “did you break your engagement 
to Mary?” 

“Well,” replied the other sadly. “I 


only did to the engagement what she did 
to me.” 


COMMERCL 


It was two o'clock in the morning ana 
from the downstairs living room camy 
the sound of blaring radio jazz, raucouy 
shouts, and rippling peals of laughter 
With some friends, Janie, the daughter o¢ 
the family, was celebrating the start ox 
her mid-term vacation. 

Dad raised an aching head from hi 
pillow and remarked, “You know, val 
when we put Janie in that swank finish 
ing school, there was one thing we forgo¢ 
to ask them.” 

“What was that?” 

To which father cracked: “Whethe 


they finished °em rough or smooth.” 


* * * 


Mother: “Didn't I tell you not to le 
that. man come over to your apartmen 
last night? You know how things like 
that worry me.” 

Daughter: “But I didn’t. I went ove 
to his apartment. Now let his mother dd 
the worrying.” 

ee +t 


Pat was determined to pass by his favor. 
ite tavern on his way home. As he ap 
proached, he became somewhat shaky, but 
steeling himself, he passed on. Then after 
going about fifty yards, he turned and said 
to himself: “Well done, Pat, me boy 
Come back and I'll treat ye.” 


oe a 
He (as his wife is packing for aj 
Florida vacation): “I really don’t think} 


you ought to that bathing — suit,t 


Peggy.” 
She: “But, dear, I have to. You knowa 
how strict they are at the beaches.” 


wear 


* * *% 


Sheriff: “Did you catch that automobiles 
thief?” 

Deputy: “He sure was a lucky guy. Wee 
had chased him a mile when our 1,000( 
miles were up and we had to stop and: 
change oil.” 


“You see, Mr. Jones? I told you a good shot of penicillin 


would have you out of bed in no time!” 


